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BA’ALBEK: THE SYRIAN HELIOPOLIS. 


Tue Under-secretary of State during the administration of 
the Earl of Chatham, a hundred years ago, was one Robert 
Wood, who lived at Putney, between the roads which lead to 
Wandsworth and Wimbledon, in the same house in which 
the celebrated Gibbon was born, the former having bought it 
of “ Edward Gibbon, Esq.,” the historian’s father. ‘The 
farm and pleasure-grounds which adjoin the house are very 
spacious, containing near fourscore acres, and surrounded by 
a gravel-walk which commands a beautiful prospect of Lon- 
don and the adjacent country.” In the cemetery near the 
upper road to Richmond Robert Wood lies buried. He died 
in 1771, in the fifty-fifth year of his age ; and in the inscrip- 
tion over his grave, written by Horace Walpole, are these 
words: “ The beautiful editions of Ba’albek and Palmyra il- 
lustrated by the classic pen of Robert Wood, supply a nobler 
and more lasting monument, and will survive those august 
remains.” 

The hundred years last gone have swept away all trace of 
the Under-secretary of State to the Earl of Chatham, — him- 
self the shadow of a name; but the scholar dreamily wan- 
dering in Eastern lands, all silence and ruins, or straying 
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among dusty folios in dark corners of great libraries, will 
long cherish the memory of Robert Wood. 

He was born in the castle of Riverstown, near Trim, in 
the County of Meath, in the year 1717. Graduated with 
distinction at Oxford, he gave himself for several years to 
the study of the classics, especially to the language and liter- 
ature of Greece. Frequent journeys in Italy, and the society 
there of artists and scholars, made him familiar with the 
antiquities of that charming land, only to lend a greater fas- 
cination to the memorials, which dot still the hills and plains 
of Greece, of an earlier and riper and loftier culture. We 
find him, in 1742, sailing from Venice to Corfu, and tarrying 
in the island of Chios, and, later, tracing, Homer in hand, 
the places made immortal by the Iliad and Odyssey. In 
this travel he was accompanied by two of his most intimate 
friends, Dawkins and Bouverie, who shared his enthusiasm 
for antiquity. They prepared themselves for their task by 
an exhaustive reading of the ancient writers, and, having 
passed the winter in Rome, embarked at Naples in the spring 
of 1750, “on board a ship hired for us in London, 
with a library consisting chiefly of all the Greek historians 
and poets, some books of antiquities, and the best voyage 
writers, what mathematical instruments we thought neces- 
sary, and such things as might be proper presents for the 
Turkish grandees,”’ together with a skilful Italian artist by 
the name of Borra. They explored the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, a part of Greece in Europe, the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean coasts of the Hellespont, Propontis, and Bosphorus, and 
penetrated into Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt ;—not hur- 
riedly, but with scholarly leisure, reading with new zest as 
they went the lives of Miltiades and Leonidas on the plain of 
Marathon and in the straits of Thermopyle ; finding “new 
beauties in the Iliad on the banks of the Scamander, and the 
Odyssey most pleasing in the countries where Ulysses trav- 
elled and Homer sung.” Not content with copying inscrip- 
tions, they carried off, when they could, the marbles them- 
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selves. With the Greek architecture, also, not less wonder- 
ful than the Greek poetry, whose profound mysteries have 
eluded explanation till within the last years, they became 
familiar in all its forms from the days of Pericles to those of 
Diocletian. 

The only shadow which came to darken this bright enjoy- 
ment was the death of Bouverie in the desert. They re- 
turned at last to London, loaded with riches “ more precious 
in our eyes,”’ says Barthélemy, “ than those of which Lucul- 
lus and Pompey stripped the Orient.” 

Wood published afterwards, successively, two great works, 
profusely illustrated, on the ruins of Palmyra and of Ba’al- 
bek, which place him, assuredly, in the foremost rank of 
archeologists to whom the world is to be forever indebted. 
While occupied with his last work, his Essay upon the 
Genius of Homer, he was called into the public service of 
his country. That work, however, was finally accomplished, 
and Heyne, reviewing it in Germany in 1770, said of him: 
“We know of no one who has penetrated so deep into the 
spirit of Homer It is the eagle flight of genius de- 
tecting in antiquity the footsteps of genius.” But the com- 
panions of his travel had gone before him, then, upon that 
longer journey from which there is no return. We recog- 
nize a touching, yet manly, grief when he speaks of his 
friends : —“ Yet I must not disown a private, perhaps an 
idle. consolation, which, if it be vanity to indulge, it would 
be ingratitude to suppress, viz. that as long as my imperfect 
descriptions shall preserve from oblivion the present state of 
the Troade, and the remains of Ba’albek and Palmyra, so 
long will it be known that Dawkins and Bouverie were my 
friends.” 

On the 27th of March, 1751, our travellers quitted Pal- 
myra for Ba’albek. Several days’ journey, over sterile 
sands, through a wasted country and a scattered people, 
the prey not more of brigands than of their own rulers, 
brought them to the plain of Buka’a, once more fertile than 
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the famous plain of Damascus, lying now in silent desola- 
tion, as if to show to all men how society decays, and nature 
even droops, under the lowering clouds of Eastern fatalism. 
What was true in the days of Wood and Dawkins is truer in 
these. Where they found scanty villages, we find only crum- 
bling ruins; the silence of the plain is more oppressive ; 
there is a crushing monotony of desolation which you can 
nowhere escape. Ba’albek was then a much larger town 
than now. It had, as they reckoned, at least five thousand 
inhabitants ; now you count barely a hundred hovels. “ We 
waited on the Emir,” says Wood, ‘and found him in a chi- 
osque in his garden, reclined upon a sofa, near a fountain, 
and indolently smoking his pipe. We presented him with 
our firman from the Grand Signor, and a letter from the 
Pasha of Tripoli, and were most courteously received. A 
pipe, coffee, sweetmeats, and perfume are successively pre- 
sented on these occasions, and the last is understood as a 
hint to finish the visit. He applied the firman respectfully 
to his forehead, and then kissed it, declaring himself the 
Sultan’s slave’s slave; and told us that the land he com- 
manded and all in it was ours.” 

The sun was going down behind the Lebanon, one soft, 
clear day in the spring-time, as we rode along the silent plain 
of Buké’a, the ancient Ccele-Syria (Hollow Syria), which 
lies between the two parallel ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, when at last, far away in the distance, we caught 
sight of a blue-white cliff, which they said was Ba’albek. 
All around us was desolation, where once were smiling fields. 
The plain which stretches from Ba’albek southward, con- 
taining nearly two hundred square miles, was the garden of 
the city whose ruins we journey to see. There was a fervid 
life lived centuries ago between these steep ranges of moun- 
tains, which seem but a half-hour’s walk apart; a life shut 
up and little known, but ripe with the long culture of the 
Roman world, dying out here at last on foreign soil, splendid 
in decay. But before the Romans came, there was another 
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people, whom we may follow back to the verge of authentic 
history, yet the notices which have come to us of it are too 
scattered to flow together into a living picture. Science may 
build up an extinct race from a fossil bone, but imagination 
is powerless to grasp and hold the whole period of its exist- 
ence. Not so with the Roman civilization: that has a begin- 
ning and an end; it is a completed whole; its history pre- 
cedes ours ; its monuments throng the lands we love most to 
wander in. Uncovered cities, weather-stained temples, silent 
amphitheatres, bronze and marble, are ever recounting to us 
its triumphs and its fall. And so, as you ride along the silent 
plain, the ghosts of the past come flitting by you in the fading 
twilight ; the light grows golden as you muse; the rustling 
wind has a voice for you; the fleecy clouds take shape, and 
down the years and along the hills come forms and visions ; 
the fields laugh again with flowers, and merry human voices 
tinkle up and down at the sunset time. Behind and before 
and about you stalks the shadow of the Roman power, and 
chariots and glittering helmets are symbols for you of a striv- 
ing which was only not successful because not consecrated. 
The last colors fade in the west, and the dream grows in- 
tenser. The columns of great temples stand out against the 
sky, and the lurid light plays, as leaping fire, along the 
sculptured friezes and the volutes of the capitals. You see 
the ancient time as through a Claude-Lorraine glass, idealized. 
You forget the scourging of the nations, the systematized 
oppression which drank the life-blood of the people; you 
recognize only the nobler elements, the beauty, the grand- 
eur, the power, the civilizing forces. In haughty contrast 
with the meaner life of the toiling world from which you 
have escaped, breathes there the ancient time with its ex- 
quisite poetry, its elaborate philosophies, its lofty rhetoric. 
For a moment, it may be, you are confused, and human living 
seems a wearisome thing, with decay and silence tracking it 
thus evermore ; the gorgeous picture fades, the framework of 
nature crumbles, and time, pitiless and ceaseless, sweeps all 
25 * 
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things on and on, and the end no man knoweth. Yet it is 
ever wholesome thus to quit for a little while the world you 
live in, for another beyond the seas or beyond the years ; — 
the mind deepens with the wider view. That Roman world 
on the verge of which we stand now is not one of the imagi- 
nation ; it had an existence ; it has one now, purer and more 
extended than before. Out of the confusion of nations, out 
of the tumult of the centuries, has come order and a better 
ideal. The individval may die and make no sign, but the 
collected life of the nation endures forever. It utters itself 
in these far-off solitudes, admonishing you of the solemn 
stillness which shall settle down also upon your throbbing 
age at last. 

It was a calm, bright Sunday we passed amongst the ru- 
ins of Ba’albek, not busy with archeological exploration, — 
Wood and Dawkins did enough of that for us, — but quietly 
musing on the ancient time. There is a certain mystery about 
the ruins, which adds to their fascination. We may conjec- 
ture readily enough when the temples were built, but no 
conjecture will supply the want of all authentic record touch- 
ing the condition of the people who erected them, — what its 
life was, how it developed there, what greatness it attained, 
how it decayed. The rise and fall of Ba’albek would be a 
fruitful theme for the ingenious antiquary ; the great master 
of historical painting could hardly select a more striking sub- 
ject. As the name Ba’albek was the first, so it is also the last 
name of the city which through untold ages has looked down 
from these heights on the fertile plain of Buké’a. A thou- 
sand years before the Romans established there the imperial 
colony of Heliopolis, it was under the Pheenicians the city of 
Baal. It lay on the high road from Tyre to Damascus, the 
commerce of the East and West flowed through it. 

Frequent description has made the ruins of Ba’albek fa- 
miliar to the untravelled, yet an occasional word touching 
relics so interesting is not, perhaps, unwelcome. ‘“ When 
we compare the ruins of Ba’albek,” says Robert Wood, 
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“‘ with those of many ancient cities which we visited in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and in other parts of Asia, we cannot help 
thinking them the remains of the boldest plan we ever saw 
attempted in architecture.” There confront you now in 
Ba’albek the remains of two temples, the great temple, called 
by some the Temple of the Sun, and the lesser, called in a cer- 
tain arbitrary way the Temple of Jupiter. Three hundred 
yards off also are the relics of a little circular temple, which 
we do not dwell on, for it sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the others. The first aspect of these ruined tem- 
ples may not produce that impression which one does not fail 
to receive at sight of the august and beautiful structures 
which make the plain of Pzstum as sacred to us as it was of 
old. With the exception of the exquisite temple of Theseus 
at Athens, those are perhaps the best-preserved temples of 
antiquity. The architectural effect is as perfect now as in 
those far-off ages when they first rose upon the rapt vision of 
the Greek, an effect which modern skill has failed either to 
imitate, or indeed wholly to explain ; it is as if the Greek had 
discovered the everlasting type of beauty, and kept the secret 
of it to himself. The six columns of the great temple raised 
high in air, the first thing you see from afar on approaching, 
the last thing your eyes cling to as you go your way never- 
more to wander there, are alone of wonderful beauty ; — but 
the total effect comes out only as you sit there in the silence, 
building it all up, with column, Corinthian capital, and en- 
tablature richly sculptured, so that rather what it was than 
what it is abides with you as a permanent memory, while 
the temples of Pestum and the Parthenon stand out clear 
against the sky, touching the nerves of sight as a delicious 
melody touches those of the ear, with instantaneous effect ; 
it is as if the pulse of the ancient time were throbbing against 
yours. 

The great temple at Ba’albek, like almost all other ancient 
temples, faces the rising sun. Let us reconstruct it as we 
may, with the help of those learned people who have been 
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kind enough to take the trouble to delve among the rubbish, 
| and measure things and make plans and conjectures, sadly 
\ mindful of the truth of Wood’s observation that ‘“ descrip- 
tions of ruins, without accurate drawings, seldom preserve 
more of their subject than its confusion.” It stands at the 
end of a low range of hills which jut out from the base of 
Anti-Lebanon, a mile off, on an artificial platform, from y 
twenty to thirty feet high, with vast vaulted passages be- 
© neath; an immense flight of steps led up to the portico, 
which was about thirty-seven feet deep by one hundred and 
eighty broad, with a tower or pavilion at each end, and 
twelve columns along the front between them ; in each wing 
a chamber entered by three doors from the portico, thirty- 
one by thirty-eight, ornamented with pilasters and niches for 
statues; the outer wall, also, was decorated with pilasters to 
correspond with the columns of the portico; the diameter of 
the columns, we may add, was four feet and a quarter, 
with an interval of nine and a half feet between them. 
Three great gates, the middle one seventeen feet, those on 
each side ten feet wide, open from the portico into an irregu- 
lar hexagon-shaped court, two hundred feet across, with 
recesses (exedr@) on all sides except the west, with columns 
in front of each. That on the east side forming a sort of 
vestibule for the entrance from the portico, opposite which, 
on the western side of the hexagon, was a magnificent portal 
fifty feet wide, with two side portals each of ten feet, through i > 
which you passed into the great quadrangle, — a vast court, 
of the full grandeur of which we can hardly form a concep- 
tion. It is four hundred and forty feet long from east to 
west, and about three hundred and seventy wide, —all 
around it recesses and niches for statues; the shafts of the 
columns in front of the recesses being of Syenite granite 
from Egypt, and the interior of each recess profusely deco- 
rated with pilasters and richly sculptured friezes. Over the 
recesses all around the quadrangle ran a vast entablature, its 
friezes rich with sculptured garlands of fruits and flowers. 
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On the western side, near the centre, was a raised platform 
for statues, ascended by a vast flight of steps, up which the 
morning sun moved majestically to its sanctuary. In their 
general character, the decorations and arrangement of the 
recesses and niches in both courts resemble, it is said, those 
in the Baths of Diocletian. Wood is persuaded that they 
were designed either for public schools, or for the accom- 
modation of the priests of the temple. Architecture and 
sculpture rarely ever combined to produce anything more 
imposing than this great quadrangle at Ba’albek. Fronting 
this vast court, at its western end, was the temple, of the 
sort which the Greeks called a peristyle, two hundred and 
ninety feet long and one hundred and sixty broad, sur- 
rounded with columns, nineteen at each side and ten at 
each end, eight feet apart, with a diameter of seven feet at 
the base, the shafts sixty-two feet high, with a huge entabla- 
ture of single blocks fourteen feet high, reaching from col- 
umn to column, in all seventy-six feet high; the parts of 
which the columns were composed being fastened together 
by iron cramps a foot long and a foot thick. With the 
exception of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, it 
was the largest in the ancient world. The architecture is of 
the Corinthian order, and the sculptures of the entablature 
betray in their profusion the later, we can hardly agree in 
calling it the declining, period of Roman art. “In the frieze 
are garlands hung between projections, each of which is 
adorned with an acanthus-leaf and a bust over it.” To us it 
seems as if, always with the exception of the Parthenon, tow- 
ering above the Acropolis, no other temple of the ancient 
world, not even that of Jupiter Panhellenius in gina, 
could have produced a more striking effect than this Temple 
of the Sun at Ba’albek, lifted high up on a vast platform fifty 
feet into the air, visible for miles up and down the great 
plain of Buka’a. In the softening moonlight, or when 
gilded with the last rays of the sun sinking down behind the 
snowy tops of the Lebanon, it must have been worth a jour- 
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ney from the ends of the earth to see, thickly strewn as were 
the ancient lands with the creations of the ancient art. 

Outside of the walls which support the platform on which 
the temple stands, on the northern side and western end, at 
a distance of thirty feet, is some of the most extraordinary 
masonry in the world, consisting of external walls encom- 
passing those of the temple. In the western wall, which rises 
to the level of the bases of the columns, are three blocks of 
stone, of such huge size that, as Maundrell says, “a man 
had need be well assured of his credit before he ventures to 
relate, lest he should be thought to strain the privilege of a 
traveller too far.” ‘ A wall made of such monstrous great 
stones,” he adds, “ that the natives hereabouts (as it is usual 
in things of this strange nature) ascribed it to the architecture 
of the Devil.” These blocks are in one layer, one of them 
sixty-four feet long, the others sixty-three feet eight inches, 
and sixty-three feet, respectively, in all one hundred and 
ninety feet eight inches long, each thirteen feet high and as 
many thick. They are twenty feet from the ground, and be- 
low them is a layer of seven others of like thickness. It was 
from these three stones that the great temple obtained the 
-name it bore so long, of the TpcavOov, or Three-stoned. Half 
a mile to the west of the temple, close to the base of the 
hills, are the quarries from which Ba’albek was built. There 
lies still an enormous block of stone, ready hewn, but not 
wholly detached, sixty-eight feet long, fourteen high, and as 
many thick, containing about thirteen thousand cubic feet, 
and weighing, it is conjectured, more than eleven hundred 
tons. It was doubtless designed for the northern outer wall 
of the Great Temple, which was never finished. 

It was masonry, this, of an age far anterior to the Roman 
period ; it points back to the Pheenician people, and the tem- 
ples which of old time stood on that spot in this city of Baal. 
Human history is silent touching the structure which once 
stood there, but the stones of the earth testify of them. It 
was a rude people, just feeling its strength; it was a skilful 
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people, first developing its powers; it was a superstitious 
people, weighed down by the mysteries which haunted the 
bright skies and sighed along the hills ; it was men, earnest, 
solemn, vigorous, who made these huge floors for the temples 
of their God, — after a decade and more of centuries to 
serve again the wants of a people who, more skilful and not 
less in awe of the Divine, if in a false, idolatrous, pitiable 
way, came to found the Syrian Heliopolis and plant another 
civilization ; — yet more, after two thousand years have 
dashed against them, telling still their story to men wander- 
ing hither out of the night of ocean. The superstition has 
long ago exhaled, but the pious purpose will testify of itself 
to the end of time. 

Such was the Great Temple as we remember it, — not in 
ruins, not desecrated by Saracen invaders, or the barbarisms 
of modern tourists, but completed, beautiful, august. And 
over the place where it was still keep guard the six great 
columns of the peristyle, standing out against the sky, sol- 
emn and sad, as if they too longed to lie among the ruins, 
if their office of admonition through the weary ages were 
but done. Thus far, they seem to say to you, strode the 
Roman power; at our feet its last flowers blossomed and 
withered ;— but thither westward goes a brighter, endless 
path, over the Lebanon, over the seas, toward the setting 
sun, in a new world, among a new people, not marshalled 
any longer by Olympian Jove, whom we vainly worshipped, 
but by the Christ, the divine Son of Man, at whose coming an 
age was shrivelled as with burning, and fell forever dead. 

On the south side of the Great Temple, parallel with its 
peristyle, on a platform of its own, but less elevated, stands 
the Temple of Jupiter, small in comparison with its colossal 
neighbor, yet in itself “‘at once the most perfect and the 
most magnificent monument of ancient art in Syria.” Some 
parts of it, we may add, as fragments of the entablature of 
the columns of the peristyle, and the ceiling of enormous 
stones which connected it with the walls of the cella, with 
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the richly sculptured hexagons in the soffits, set with a bust 
of a hero or god, are among the best-preserved relics of an- 
cient architectural art; and the better preservation of the 
temple in general makes it in some respects more interesting 
than the Temple of the Sun. Yet, for our part, we remem- 
ber, as before, rather what it was than what it is. The iron 
hand of time sweeps over the works of man, and they lie all 
bruised and broken and dead, but the thought of man comes 
riding down the years, triumphant and enduring, fresher with 
every spring-time, profounder with every change. As we sat 
among the ruins, with wild Metaiwileh prowling about us, 
and the startled birds careering overhead, all silent and grim 
there, as if it were the burial-place of a nation, the mortal 
seemed to fade for us as we mused, and out of the night of 
it, black and dismal, came the sun of the new hope and the 
purer living,— for so the race marches, and the glories of 
one age become as phantoms in the next. 

Larger than the Parthenon, the Temple of Jupiter at Ba’al- 
bek measured two hundred and twenty-seven feet in length, 
and one hundred and seventeen in breadth. It was perip- 
teral, and faced the rising sun. You ascended by a flight of 
thirty steps, with a low, sculptured wall on each side, sur- 
mounted by a pedestal fifteen feet high for statues. Around 
the cella extended a magnificent peristyle, with fifteen col- 
umns on each side and eight at each end, those across the 
entrance forming, with a second interior row of six columns, 
the portico. The columns of the peristyle were six feet and 
a quarter in diameter at the base, seven inches less at the 
top; eight feet and a half apart on the sides and western 
end, and nine feet eight inches from the wall; forty-five feet 
in height, and over them the splendid entablature seven feet 
high, with a double frieze elaborately sculptured. The cella 
was one hundred and sixty feet long, and eighty-five broad, 
with a vestibule in front twenty-four and a half feet deep. 
The great portal, by which the cella was entered, is one of 
the most magnificent creations of ancient art which have 
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survived tous. It was twenty-one feet wide and forty-two 
high, the sides composed of a single huge block, the top of 
three large blocks. Around the whole runs a border four 
feet wide, with delicate sculptures of fruit and flowers and 
vine-leaves in high relief; in the architrave are little figures 
of Cupids or Bacchuses with bunches of grapes in their 
hands, and over it a frieze of scroll-work and acanthus-leaves 
encircling Cupids. On the lower surface (soffit) of the top 
of the portal is the celebrated figure of the eagle, a caduceus 
in his talons, and in his beak the strings of long twisted gar- 
lands, on each side, their opposite ends borne up by flying 
genii. ‘The crest shows that this is not the Roman eagle ; 
but, as the same figure is found in the great Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra, Volney and others regard it as the Oriental 
eagle consecrated to the sun.” The nave of the cella was 
ninety feet long and seventy-four broad, and was richly or- 
namented with fluted semi-columns on the sides, with niches 
above and below, the lower having a scallop top, the upper 
surmounted by a pediment or tabernacle. The altar was at 
the farther (western) end, considerably elevated above the 
floor of the nave, from which it was probably separated by a 
range of columns. It is not clear whether the cella was hy- 
pethral. But nevertheless we build up the temple so; there 
are no windows whatever on either side; and as you look 
upward, the bright-blue veil of the heavens seems the best 
covering, resplendent at day with the Syrian sun, and hung 
at night with lamps of stars. 

Thus these ancient temples rise up for us again out of 
broken columns and heaps of rubbish. Possibly we may 
have formed an exaggerated conception of their beauty, but 
in vastness of size and in architectural grandeur we know 
of nothing to equal them. The temples of Egypt were vast 
also, but they were the result of a civilization far inferior to 
that of Greece and Rome. It is the grace of lightness com- 
bined with size which makes the columns of the Temple of 
the Sun a wonder of architectural genius. With the tem- 
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ples of Athens we can put nothing in comparison, for there is 
the perfect flower of Greek art. The temples of Ba’albek 
betray the Roman workman following the Greek type, but 
six or seven centuries had passed since the age of Phidias, 
when the Roman colony of Heliopolis built and consecrated 
its new temples in the ancient city of Baal, and the traditions 
of the pristine art had lost something of their purity ; yet, 
assuredly, it was genius of the first order which conceived 
the plan of these great temples, and carried it out with such 
perfection of detail ; — a fertile mind, which had drunk deep 
at the fountain of ancient beauty; the unknown master 
speaks in his works. You can almost fancy him wandering 
there, a thoughtful man, with a great poetic fire in him, 
struggling with the thought whose beauty and profoundness 
touch us still, now when he and his age are become as the 
shadows which stretch from column to column, as if striving 
to cover the ruin of it all. 

In the presence of ruins so august, one cannot fail to ask 
himself what people it was that dared to raise in an obscure 
corner of Syria these monuments, surpassing those of Egypt, 
rivalling those of Greece? First, again, Robert Wood has 
explored that topic for us with his habitual thoroughness ; 
subsequent writers have for the most part but followed in his 
footsteps, gleaning a little here and there to confirm the 
theory which he suggested. With the tradition of the na- 
tives, who ascribe them to Solomon, or the Devil, we need — 
not detain ourselves. The platform of the Great Temple, a | 
thousand feet long and three hundred wide, with its bevelled 
foundation-walls and colossal stones, indicates a Phoenician 
origin; but every scroll and acanthus-leaf, every capital, 
architrave, and soffit, every niche and column, are stamped as 
with the sign manual of the Roman art. Of the identity of 
Ba’albek with the ancient Heliopolis of Syria, mentioned by 
several writers nearly contemporaneous with the Christian 
era, there can be no possible doubt; but there is no notice of 
Heliopolis by any other writers which is not later than the 
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third century after Christ. This to us distressing and unac- 
countable blank of history is supplied to a certain extent by 
coins and medals which still survive to testify of the Roman 
colony éstablished by Julius Cesar or Augustus, who sent 
hither the veterans of the Fifth or Macedonian Legion, and 
the Eighth, or Legion of Augustus. The same legions appear 
on a medal of Augustus struck at Berytus, and as Strabo 
says that Agrippa established two legions in Berytus, one 
may conclude that the Fifth and Eighth Legions were divided 
between Berytus and Ba’albek, which, with the Roman roads 
to facilitate intercourse, could not have been more than a 
day’s journey apart. From the same passage of Strabo it 
appears, also, that the whole territory from Berytus to Heli- 
opolis, even as far as the sources of the Orontes, had been 
assigned to these veterans. No writer earlier than the fourth 
century speaks of Heliopolis as a place of heathen worship, 
and the earliest notice of the temples is by John of Antioch, 
surnamed Malala, who says that “ Alius Antoninus Pius 
erected at Heliopolis in Phcenicia of Lebanon a great temple 
to Jupiter, one of the wonders of the world.” Antoninus 
Pius reigned from A. D. 137 to A. D. 161. Of the time of 
Septimius Severus, only thirty-two years after the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, there is extant a coin with the figure of a 
temple on the reverse, with a portico of ten columns, and 
another with a temple with many columns of a peristyle and 
steps seen from the side, which correspond with the greater 
and lesser temples. 

But it is not our purpose to follow minutely the proof; 
the current of testimony —an inscription, a coin, scattered 
notices of history — determines the period of the erection of 
the temples of Heliopolis to have been the age of Antoninus 
Pius, in the middle of the second century after Christ, — a 
date which the architecture also abundantly corroborates. 

Under all forms of the Syrian-Pheenician culture, the 
Greeks found the god Baal ever as the highest god; and 
called him, therefore, Zeus, Jupiter as well as Helios, or the 
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Sun. It was out of Babylon, the oldest seat of the Sun-god, 
that the worship of him spread westward to the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans. Movers, indeed, 
— one of the ablest German writers on this obscure portion 
of history, — maintains that Ba’albek was the oldest colony 
of the Pheenicians on the great highway of their commerce 
through Damascus to the Babylonian countries of the Eu- 
phrates. It was a natural thing, therefore, for them to erect 
a temple to the protector of their caravans, to the wealth- 
bringing God, on the very pathway by which his worship had 
travelled to them. 

The worship of the sun was one of great pomp and extent. 
The Empress of Septimius Severus was the daughter of one 
of the Priests of the Sun. Heliogabalus, the Roman Em- 
peror, who had been a Priest of the Sun in Syria, was proud 
to style himself Invictus Sacerdos Augustus, Sacerdos Dei 
Solis. The people of Israel exterminated this culture among 
the Canaanites ; but it clung long to its ancient shrines in 
Heliopolis, which suffered severely in the last conflicts be- 
tween the expiring idolatry and the victorious Christianity. 
In Rome also there lingered till late images of the sun, for 
Jerome speaks of the destruction of them in his day. The 
story of Gelasinus, the player in Heliopolis, well illustrates 
the terrible persecutions by which Paganism sought to pre- 
vent, or at least to revenge, its fall. “In the year 269 after 
the Ascension of our Lord into Heaven,” reads the Paschal 
Chronicle, “ St. Gelasinus ended his life by martyrdom in 
the city of Heliopolis of Lebanon. Now he was the second 
mime, and there were games going on in the theatre, and 
a multitude beholding them, when [either as a farce to 
amuse the people in the intervals of the games, or as a 
part of them] the other mimes.threw him into a large 
basin full of tepid water, in ridicule of the faith of the 
Christians and the sacred rite of baptism. But thereupon 
this Gelasinus, the second mime as aforenamed, having been 
baptized [in jest thus, in ridicule of the Christians], and 
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having come out of the basin clothed in white garments, re- 
fused to play any longer, saying, I am a Christian, for I saw 
the awful glory in the bath, and I die a Christian. And 
when they heard these things, the people who were behold- 
ing the games in the theatre at Heliopolis burned with rage, 
and having rushed from their seats upon the stage, and 
got possession of St. Gelasinus outside of the theatre, still 
clothed in the white garments, they stoned him to death. 
And so the righteous man perished. His relations bore the 
body to the village called Mariamme, where he was born, 
and there erected a chapel to him.” 

And to this day is read in the solemn service of the Greek 
Church: “In memory of the sacred martyr Gelasius, who, 
commanded to make a jest of the rite of baptism, is bap- 
tized in truth, and perishes with the sword.” 


Doticpa pedrwv exyeday, yeas mAavyv * 
TiAvéeis Sé Tedaove éxréuvn kapav.* 


Macrobius, in the fifth century, in that irksome book of 
his called the Saturnalia, instructs us that the sun, whom 
the As-Syrians worshipped, is no other than Jupiter, — and 
that the image of the sun which they worship in the Heli- 
opolis of Syria was brought from the Heliopolis of Egypt, — 
of gold, holding in his right hand a whip, like a charioteer, 
and in his left a thunderbolt and ears of corn, — carried 
round as in the Circensian games, supported by the chief 
men of the province with shaved heads ; — thus confirming 
the common origin of the Syrian and Egyptian worship. To 
this Syrian shrine, also, at Heliopolis, men went as to an 





* Dr. Robinson, in his Later Biblical Researches (pp. 521, 522), as well as the 
great Carl Ritter in his Erdkunde (Vol. XVII. I. p. 241), spoil this beautiful 
incident by an account of it not less bungling than erroneous. Robinson doubt- 
less followed Ritter, but who could Ritter have followed? It is impossible to 
suppose for a moment that either looked at the original text of the Chronicle. 
The Ritual of the Greek Church, in which our martyr appears as St. Gelasius, is 
a better authority for the name ; although in Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints” of 
the Latin Church, he figures also as St. Gelasinus. 
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oracle. It is related of the Emperor Trajan, that, being 
about to pass into Parthia with his army, he was solicited by 
his friends to consult the oracle at Heliopolis. He con- 
sented ; but first, to test its genuineness and to secure him- 
self from fraud, he sent to it a sealed letter, to which he 
craved an answer. To the consternation of the priests, the 
oracle commanded a piece of blank paper to be sealed up 
and returned to him. ‘Trajan received it with admiration ; 
— his letter also was blank. He then sent a written mes- 
sage, sealed, to inquire whether he should return to Rome 
after ending the war. The oracle replied by commanding a 
vine-branch to be taken from among the gifts laid upon its 
shrine, and, broken in pieces, to be concealed in a napkin, 
and then carried forth. The meaning appeared at the death 
of Trajan, when his bones were carried to Rome. 

Constantine, it is said, founded a great Basilica in Heliop- 
olis, —by which is understood that he converted the Great 
Temple into a church, and consecrated a bishop, with his 
presbyters and deacons. But they had little power to exor- 
cise the demons which haunted the Temples of the Sun. 
When Julian the Apostate came to the throne (A. D. 361), 
the persecution of Christians was more terrible than ever in 
Heliopolis, and it is related that no man there could bear to 
hear the name of Christ. But the day of wrath was not to 
be long deferred. In the Paschal Chronicle it is recorded 
of Theodosius the Great, who ascended the throne A. D. 379, 
that, “while Constantine only shut up the temples of the 
Greeks, he destroyed them, and likewise the temple of Bala- 
nios at Heliopolis, the great and renowned, the Trilithon, and 
converted it into a Christian church.” 

After Omar’s first tempestuous inroad upon the border 
provinces of Syria, and the capture of Damascus, the Ara- 
bian army succeeded in checking for a little while his swift 
advance, but in the fifteenth year of the Hegira (A. D. 
636) Heliopolis was taken by storm, and the Emperor Hera- 
clius fled from Syria to take refuge in Constantinople, and 
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throughout Asia Minor the cross lay prostrate before the 
crescent, and for three centuries the City of the Sun is 
veiled from the eyes of men. It reappears then in scattered 
notices of Oriental authors, who speak of it as a fortress. A 
sort of lurid glare surrounds its final downfall under Tam- 
erlane. Scheriffeddin, his biographer, relates that, after the 
capture of Emesa, he pushed forward his camp to Ba’albek, 
where the imperial standards were erected before the walls 
of the fortress, whose colossal proportions excited the wonder 
of Tamerlane. The city was famous, says the Persian histo- 
rian, for the beauty of its walls and for the height of its 
buildings, which were erected by genii at the command of 
Solomon, — which Allah only knows. But these things did 
not save it from conquest; yet it was spared that visitation 
of fire and blood which as a whirlwind of wrath waited on 
the footsteps of the conqueror. The tradition that Solomon 
built it, and that the prophet Elias had sanctified it, may 
perhaps have had some influence on the superstitious mind 
of Tamerlane, but of that nothing is said. From Ba’albek 
he made a pilgrimage to Kerat, where, according to the tra- 
dition, is the grave of Noah, whence, as with a benediction, 
he passed on, with his wild horde of thirty thousand horse- 
men to that terrible destruction of Damascus, the memory 
of which abides there to this day. For a hundred and 
fifty years Ba’albek, lying away from the route between 
Damascus and the sea and the cities to the north, fades from 
the memory of men. But the long night of the new birth of 
the race was passing into the brighter day, whose grateful 
beams rest now in the ruddy dawn on these far-off temples 
of the Syrian Heliopolis. The French traveller, Belon, in 
1548, opens the long procession of pilgrims to the shrines of 
the phantom gods of Paganism, and now and then through 
the coming years some curious Frank traveller goes peering 
into the East, as if the silent deserts had some grim secret 
to tell, De la Roque in 1688, and Maundrell in 1697, and 
Pococke about 1737, are the only predecessors of Robert 
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Wood and his companion, Dawkins, whose narratives have 
worth for us. ‘“ But,’ says Gibbon, “ every preceding ac- 
count is eclipsed by the magnificent description and draw- 
ings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into 
England the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec.” 

“The monuments of Balbec shall henceforth be known 
through all time and in all countries,” writes Barthélemy, 
the guide of the young Anacharsis in the first journeyings 
of modern scholarship in the footsteps of Pausanias; “ the 
work which contains them will make a memorable ‘epoch in 
the history of the arts, and will be distinguished among those 
which our age consecrates to their glory and to that of the 
ancients.” 





THE BEAUTY AT THE HEAD OF THE VALLEY. 


TuE Bible, especially the Old Testament, may be called a 


book of surprises. You cannot turn to it without discovering 
some passage which seems to have been written with refer- 
ence to your own mood of mind, your own experience or 
want. You see yourself reflected from these old pages. Nor 
yourself alone, but everything of to-day seems mirrored there, 
and you cannot describe the history of to-day, with its strange 
national tragedy, more aptly than in the words of some of 
the prophets. And where can you find language more accu- 
rately, felicitously, and briefly describing the peculiar beauty 
of our New England autumn than this of Isaiah ? — “ The 
glorious beauty which is on the head of the fat valley shall 
be a fading flower.” As he uttered it, indeed, it was meant 
to prefigure waste and destruction and havoc; but taken by 
themselves, how exactly do these few words describe the pe- 
culiar beauty of the American autumn. The seeming para- 
dox each year shows to be one of great Nature’s facts. It is 
a glorious beauty that the world around us puts on — clouds, 
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trees, flowers, fields —as the year wanes, growing more and 
more beautiful till the clear, cold frost falls, and strips the 
branches and scatters their glories. Of all weeks in the year, 
this through which we have just passed — that of the full Oc- 
tober moon—is most noticeable and most beautiful. God 
has no grander witness to himself than these shades, above 
and below, which so garnish the earth and sky, and make these 
few fleeting days so marked in the calendar of the year. 

A few cool nights, some autumn rains, have succeeded to 
the heats and showers of summer. The grass retains its ear- 
lier vigor and freshness, while just over our heads, silently, 
rapidly, a mighty change has come, till tree and wood and 
vine are dressed in hues with which the tropics cannot vie, 
such as no art can copy, and so arranged as no human taste 
can arrange them. A neighbor’s house hangs with festoons 
of delicate beauty, arranged in folds and colors so as no horti- 
cultural hall can exhibit. Nature trains, and paints and sorts 
her colors, and brings out effects as no man does. A neigh- 
bor’s tree drops its graceful branches over the sward, and no 
tiny leaf seems missing, and no tint is changed, while around 
its trunk clings and clusters the crimson vine. Up out of 
the garden of the dead rises the hill, forest-crowned, and to 
the distant eye its various colors, crimson, scarlet, claret, 
russet, gold, blended with the still rich green, present a pic- 
ture such as never graced the gallery of a king. Upon my 
roof, responsive to the morning and the evening breeze, pat- 
ter the leaves, looking, as you lift them one by one, faded 
and rusty and soiled and dead, yet playing, while they hung 
from the graceful branches, no mean part in the charms of 
the landscape. Upon all lies the slant sunshine, over all is 
the mantle of the autumn haze. The sun goes royally at- 
tended to his rest. The moon, in beauty above, lodks down 
upon a scene made yet more beautiful by her, and all the 
things of God above, around, combine to fill the eye with 
delight and the heart with joy. It is of just these days and 
just this beauty that our own. great poet, true child and in- 
terpreter of Nature, speaks in these sweet words : — 
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“ Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South! O still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away.” 


And what is all this beauty over which the autumn clouds 
hang their richest drapery, upon which the unwearied sense 
feasts without sating, which crowns the distant mountain as 
no mortal diadem upon king’s temples? What is this along 
the bank of the winding river, up the steep hill-side, at the 
head of the fat valley ? What is all this glorious beauty, that 
comes even to your own threshold, transfigures your own tree, 
and with no stint hand adorns the highways even of a city ? 
Is it some new life sending its quick juices into exhausted 
channels, and recruiting nature for some other work? Is it 
the sign and prophecy of yet greater things to be accom- 
plished, quickening hope in man and stirring him to toil ? 
Is it the garniture of a fresh season, to stay, as the green leaf 
has stayed, through weeks and months, a daily luxury and a 
nightly joy? No,—one chill, sharp frost, one dull, cold 
rain, one quick, abrupt wind, and all is over. Even now 
these gentle southwest breezes deal too roughly with this 
frail glory. But a few short days, and leaden skies and 
stripped branches will be above us, and the winter wind will 
whirl the withered leaf hither and yon, till it find some nook 
in which to hide and die. No; it is not life, it is not prom- 
ise, it is not hope, but it is fulfilment, the end of life, the ripe 
success of all the seasons. It is the sign and symptom of de- 
cay, the forerunner of death. The glorious beauty at the 
head of the fat valley is a fading flower. 

And it is a beauty that no other season has, not that to 
which all look forward so anxiously and welcome so gladly. 
Spring has all hues at her command. She comes with exu- 
berant life, delighting to throw into all shapes and shades her 
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new strength. What nature cannot do alone, assistant art 
accomplishes, through crossing and recrossing of varieties, 
making combinations unknown in Eden, filling the sense with 
pleasure and the soul with wonder. Yet nature and art both 
fail to produce what some subtle chemistry of these October 
days accomplishes ; no training and no care give what seems 
by accident, or in very wantonness, thrown broadcast for hu- 
man admiration and enjoyment. The fading leaf is adorned 
as was not Solomon in all his glory. The pride of the gar- 
den must give way to it, and the gardener’s skill grow faint 
beside it. God touches the leaf, the leaf that has done its 
work, the leaf still full of sap, upon maple, birch, and oak. He 
breathes upon the creeping vine, and the whole face of things 
is changed ; the green of summer becomes the matchless glory 
of autumn; and the thing about to fade and drop and min- 
gle, unsightly, with other perishing matter, is robed with 
splendor, its latest life its noblest, that its memory may be a 
thing of beauty and of joy, and take from the heart of man 
something of the sadness which will steal in upon every vision 
of decay. 

Like the leaf, life has its fading. We speak and think of 
it with sadness, just as we speak and think of this autumn 
season. But there should be no sadness at the fading of a 
life that has done well its work. If we rejoice at the advent 
of a new life, if we welcome the coming of a new pilgrim to 
the uncertainties of this world’s way, why should there be so 
much gloom when all these uncertainties are passed, and 
life at its waning wears the glory of a completed task ? 
Beautiful as is childhood in its freshness and innocence, its 
beauty is that of untried life. It is the beauty of promise, 
of spring, of the bud. A holier and a rarer beauty is the 
beauty which the waning life of faith and duty wears. It is 
the beauty of a thing completed ; and as men come together 
to congratulate each other when some great work has been 
achieved, and see in its concluding nothing but gladness, so 
ought we to feel when the setting sun flings back its beams 
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upon a life that has answered well life’s purpose. When the 
bud drops blighted,— when the mildew blasts the early 
grain, and there goes all hope of the harvest, — one may 
well be sad ; but when the ripened year sinks amid its garni- 
ture of autumn flowers and leaves, why should we regret or 
murmur? And so a life that is ready and waiting for “ the 
well-done” of God, whose latest charities and virtues are its 
noblest, should be given back to God in uncomplaining rev- 
erence, while we rejoice that earth is capable of so much 
goodness, and is permitted such virtue. 

I have seen much that was beautiful in life, but the holiest 
beauty at its fading. I have seen the strong man about 
amid his duties. They were all well done. He met adver- 
sity and trial calmly, and serenely took the offered will of 
God. Temptations rose to dazzle and seduce him, as they 
did others, and thought to find an easy victory, but they 
shrank away and left him. The poor and the weak and the 
oppressed came round him, and called him blessed, and 
wherever there were sorrow and distress his word or deed 
was. He kept close by the Redeemer’s side, and all his 
life was true. But there was something more than this 
when that life came to fade, when sickness claimed her own, 
and Nature showed her limit. The active laborer became 
the passive sufferer. He who had always quick limbs to do 
his errands of mercy must now be a pensioner upon the 
mercy of others ; he who had brave hopes to buoy and bright 
prospects to encourage had now no hope on earth, his only 
prospect here to suffer. He who had stood in his place, and 
by character and ability bended all things to his purpose, 
now must lie like a little child, and let the world go on its 
way forgetting him. All this brought no despair, no com- 
plaint. Virtues which life had cultivated and established, by 
which it had been made honorable and beneficent, shone 
more brightly as all other power waned. The sick-room 
gave out a beauty that active life could not. His last days 
were his brightest and his last days best, and in presence of 
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that daily beauty you forgot that it was but the beauty of 
decay. 

So is it when the decay of life is the decay of a virtuous 
age. I have seen an old age that was the old age of passion 
and vice and selfishness, —an old age querulous, childish, 
hideous, — the natural, inevitable, just finishing of years of 
self-indulgence and license. It was a revolting sight, the 
saddest earth has to offer, the full harvest of a long sin. But 
I have seen an old age calm and holy, the just and beautiful 
evening of a well-ordered life. Men everywhere felt its pres- 
ence, and delighted to doit honor. Instead of a burden, it 
was a blessing at home and by the way. Decay might have 
wasted its bodily energies, but nothing of its interest in 
others, nothing of its affection, nothing of its childlike 
spirit. It might have dimmed the quickness of the intellect, 
but it had in no way touched the heart; something of the 
spirit of enterprise was taken, but if anything a richer har- 
mony was given in the gentle and meek and loving spirit 
which looked out upon the world and up to God, and felt 
that all was well. There was no peevish complaint, no fret- 
ting because it was not allowed its place or influence, no 
attempt to set itself against the plans and progress of the 
present, but the calmness of submission and hope, a keen 
enjoyment of the present, and an earnest looking forward to 
the future. Its words were the well-weighed words of a ripe 
and considerate wisdom ; its counsel was sought and heeded ; 
its presence was a power. Useful to the end, its days glided 
serenely, and nothing but the peculiar grace, the full ripe- 
ness, suggested to you decay. 

There must be decay to every life, — the decay of disease 
or the decay of age. That we may make it beautiful, as 
the decay of nature is made in autumn, let us have the same 
fidelity as the leaf, which all the season through has spread 
itself to receive the influences of day and night, heat and 
rain, and now as it goes away all this glory attends its going, 
because of its faithful accomplishment of its work. So 
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may our fading be beautiful, and life’s last hour attest the 
fidelity with which we have borne our part and done our 
work. 

If you have not gone out under the October sun into the 
autumn fields and woods, if you have not seen Nature in her 
richest mood, draped as at no other season; if you have 
come and gone to your business only conscious of a bright 
sun amid shortening days, go ere the leaves grow dim, or 
the heavier frost or the bleak wind scatter them, and see 
what is the glorious beauty, at the head of the fat valley, of 
the fading leaf. The robin and the blue-bird, after a sum- 
mer silence, are delaying amid these gorgeous bowers, sing- 
ing a farewell song, and lingering as if they would not leave 
these scenes of their domestic joys for the uncertainties of a 
long flight. If you would see Nature’s carnival, go out 
where she holds rule to-night, fill your senses with beauty, 
your heart with gratitude; and, quickened by the eloquent 
teachings of the fading leaves, go to-morrow where duty 


calls to work wisely and live well. 
J. F. W. W. 





SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


I HAVE been often asked to give a general outline of Swe- 
denborg’s theological system. Conscious of the difficulty 
of doing this in a clear and satisfactory manner within. nar- 
row limits, I will, nevertheless, endeavor to sketch in a 
rough way a few of its more prominent features, hoping 
thereby to remove misapprehensions from some minds, and 
to encourage others in a path of inquiry which, if rever- 
ently pursued, cannot fail to conduct to fields of unspeak- 
able richness and immortal verdure. 

I remark, first, that the theological system of the illustri- 
ous seer is grand, symmetrical, and coherent throughout. 
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All its parts are in admirable harmony with each other. 
What he teaches on one subject is found to tally with what 
he teaches on all others, and not only so, but logically to re- 
quire it. Like the various parts of the Copernican system, 
which puts the sun in the centre and sets the planets whirl- 
ing in order around it, so all the parts of Swedenborg’s 
theological system are nicely adjusted to each other, and 
bound together by links of more than adamantine strength. 
His doctrines fit into each other so perfectly, that whoever 
admits one of them will, if he push his investigations far 
enough, find himself compelled by a strict logical necessity 
to admit substantially all the rest. His system, therefore, 
has the merit of harmony and consistency. 

I speak of Swedenborg’s theological system, as though it 
were a system which he wrought out by his own wit, or 
through the ordinary process of study and investigation. 
But this he does not claim. On the contrary, he claims to 
have had a special Divine commission to teach what he 
taught. His writings, therefore, come to us, not as the 
result of laborious thought or the excogitations of a mighty 
intellect, but as a veritable revelation from God. To un- 
fold the spiritual and true meaning of God’s written Word, 
and to disclose the grand realities of the spiritual world, — 
this is claimed by Swedenborg as his great mission. For 
the accomplishment of this work, he professes to have been 
favored with an extraordinary and divine illumination. To 
cite his own language: “It has pleased the Lord to open 
my spiritual sight, and, as to my spirit, to elevate me into 
heaven and to let me down into hell, and to exhibit to my 
view the nature of both’’; and for this alleged purpose, — 
“lest, from ignorance of the existence of such a world, and 
the doubts respecting the reality of heaven and hell which 
result from such ignorance, men should be infatuated to 
such a degree as to become naturalists and atheists.” And 
concerning his divinely gifted insight into the spiritual mean- 
ing of the Word he says: “ Lest, therefore, mankind should 
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remain any longer in doubt concerning the divinity of the 
Word, it has pleased the Lord to reveal to me its internal 
sense, which in its essence is spiritual, and which is to the 
external sense, which is natural, what the soul is to the 
body.” 

Conformable to this claim, one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of his theology, and that which pervades, shapes, and 
gives color to the whole, is the kind and degree of inspira- 
tion which he attributes to the sacred Scripture, and the 
peculiarity, as he alleges, in the style of its composition. 
He maintains its plenary divine inspiration, declaring it to 
be the Word of God in the most strict and unqualified sense. 
He insists, however, that the Word was never meant to in- 
struct us in the facts of natural science or the laws of the 
physical universe, but to teach us concerning spiritual things, 
as the character of God and our relation to him, the nature 
and manner of human redemption, the nature and reality 
of the spiritual world, the condition, capabilities, and wants 
of the human soul, the laws of our inner spiritual life. 
Through the blinding influence of sin, man lost the knowl- 
edge of the things which it most concerns him to know. 
He lost all knowledge of his inner and immortal being, all 
perception of the laws and of the higher capabilities and 
wants of his own soul. It was this, therefore, which ren- 
dered necessary a divine revelation. What else, then, but 
spiritual things — God, the soul, immortality, redemption, 
regeneration, retribution, sin, holiness — can the Bible, when 
understood according to its true sense, have been given to 
teach us? Yet we know that it appears to treat much of 
merely natural and temporal things. We know that it 
abounds in the mention of times, places, persons, things, 
and events belonging to this natural world. But these 
natural things, according to Swedenborg, are all symbolic. 
They all have a spiritual signification. So that, within or 
above the apparent, which he calls the natural or literal 
sense of Scripture, he recognizes a higher sense, which he 
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calls the internal or spiritual. This higher or spiritual 
sense, he says, is to that of the letter what the soul is to 
the body which it animates. And it dwells in every part of 
the Divine Word, as the soul dwells in every part of the 
body. As the body without the soul is dead, so the literal 
sense apart from the spiritual is dead also. As the body 
derives all its life and strength from the indwelling soul, 
so the literal sense derives all its vitality and power from 
the spiritual. And as the body is the normal outbirth of 
the soul in the sphere of nature, and corresponds with it 
as an effect with its producing cause, so the literal sense 
of the Word is the normal outbirth of the spiritual, and cor- 
responds with it in like manner. 

This idea, however, of a spiritual sense in all parts of the 
Scripture was not original with Swedenborg. It was the 
received doctrine of the primitive Church. It was believed 
and taught by Augustine, Chrysostom, Justin Martyr, Theo- 
doret, Tertullian, Origen, Irenzeus, and indeed by all-the 
Christian Fathers. But the Fathers had no recognized rule 
for unfolding this inner sense. Each one’s own fancy or 
spiritual perception was his only guide. A hundred different 
expositors, therefore, might give you as many different expo- 
sitions of the same text. But Swedenborg not only teaches 
the existence of a spiritual sense, but has made known the 
rule by which this sense is to be elicited. The science of 
correspondences, — which is not a mere human invention, 
as some suppose, but has its foundation in the very consti- 
tution of things, and is exact as the science of mathematics, 
— this, he says, is the grand key, and the only key, to the 
true spiritual meaning of the Word. And this key every one 
who is sufficiently familiar with it may apply for himself. 
And a hundred different expositors, equally skilled in the use 
of this key, may thereby arrive at substantially the same 
spiritual sense, just as a hundred different translators, equally 
versed in the original languages of the Bible, will give sub- 
stantially the same literal meaning to the same text. There 
27* 
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is little room, then, for the play of fancy in this matter. 
Fancy may, indeed, provide the dress for the spiritual sense ; 
it may array it in apparel more or less rich and attractive ; 
but it has as little to do with the substance of that sense, as 
it has with the rendering of Greek or Hebrew into English, 
or with the results of a chemical experiment. 

According to Swedenborg, then, the sacred Scripture is 
divine throughout, — divine to the very ultimates, — divine 
in its structure as well as in its substance. It differs from 
all human productions in the style of its composition as well 
as in the nature of its contents. It infinitely transcends 
them all, as the works of God transcend the works of man. 
And as in nature the greatest wonders are not obvious at 
first view, — lie never upon the outside, — but the deeper we 
descend beneath the surface, the more we analyze, the far- 
ther we penetrate into the interior nature and structure of 
God’s works, the more wonderful and perfect do we find 
them, — so is it precisely in regard to his Word. It is liter- 
ally, what Paul pronounces all Scripture, theopneustos, — 
God-breathed. It is so constructed that the Divine can dwell 
in it in all fulness, as in seeds and germs, in suns and planets, 
and all things else in the realms of Nature. It is this, pre- 
eminently, which stamps the sacred volume with the impress 
of divinity. It is this which distinguishes it as God’s Word, 
and makes it a divine medium of celestial intelligence and of 
man’s spiritual conjunction with his Maker. It is this which 
gives it its quickening and transforming power, —a power 
over the human heart which no word of man, no mere 
utterance of human wisdom, however exalted, ever had, or 
ever can have. 

But although the Word, according to Swedenborg, is spir- 
itual in its nature, given for man’s spiritual edification, and 
filled to overflowing with spiritual nutriment, yet it is not to 
be inferred that only those who accept this doctrine, and who 
understand the science of correspondences, can receive any 
spiritual instruction from the Word. This is not the case ; 
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nor does the gifted seer teach anything of the sort. On the 
contrary, he teaches that the spiritual meaning of many parts 
of the Word, and these, too, the most essential parts, is suf- 
ficiently obvious to all minds. The cloud of the letter in 
many places is so thin, that the light from above manifestly 
shines through it. Almost all have an instinctive perception 
of the correspondence and spiritual signification of many 
things ; consequently they have a perception of the spiritual 
meaning of many portions of the Divine Word. For example, 
when our Saviour declares, “I am the light of the world,” 
Christians generally think, not of natural light, but of that 
to which it corresponds, the light of divine truth. When he 
says, “I am that bread of life,” it is commonly perceived 
and believed that he is speaking of spiritual bread and spirit- 
ual life. When he says, “ He that giteth me, even he shall 
live by me,” few understand him to speak of natural eating 
or natural living, but of the spiritual things to which such 
natural acts correspond. When he says, “ If any man thirst, 
let him come to me and drink,” what Christian thinks of 
natural thirst or natural drink, or any coming through natu- 
ral space? When he says, ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” do not all Christians 
perceive that he refers to a spiritual birth, a spiritual king- 
dom, and spiritual seeing? Yes, and that he means by 
man, not the natural and perishable, but the spiritual and 
immortal part, — the soul or spirit, which is the rea/ man ? 
And when, as in the Apocalypse, the holy city, New Jerusa- 
lem, is spoken of as coming down from God out of heaven, 
probably there are very few Christians who think of the 
descent through actual space of any such city as is there 
described in the literal sense. All perceive that something 
spiritual and heavenly is here referred to, though they may 
not see, or be able to declare, precisely what it is. 

And so it is that all have some perception of the spiritual 
sense of God’s Word; and the measure of that perception 
with each one depends on his fidelity in keeping the Divine 
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commandment,—on the purity of his heart and the inno- 
cence of his life. It is the pure in heart who see God, — 
that is, who understand him in his word and in his works. 
Now, we should expect that the logical consequence of Swe- 
denborg’s doctrine concerning the sacred Scripture would 
be apparent throughout his whole system of theology, — es- 
pecially since all his teachings are professedly drawn from 
and based upon the Scripture. Ascribing to every portion 
of the Word a spiritual sense, we should expect Chris- 
tianity, as expounded by him, to be eminently spiritual. We 
should expect an elevated and spiritual view of whatever 
subject he handles. We should expect that, under his treat- 
ment, the naturalism of the old theologies, imbibed and con- 
firmed by a too literal exposition of the Word, would dis- 
appear, and that the @cetrines of the Christian religion, as 
he expounds them, would be presented under a modified 
and altogether different form,— would be, indeed, new and 
spiritual doctrines. And in these expectations we are not 
disappointed. By the transforming power of his spiritual 
exegesis, the great doctrines of Christianity, as hitherto be- 
lieved and taught, are seen to undergo a marvellous change. 
They are actually transfigured before us. They rise from 
the dead, cast off the grave-clothes of naturalism, and appear 
arrayed in robes of spiritual light and beauty. However 
hard for the carnal mind to understand or accept, they are 
doctrines which the spiritual mind receives with great de- 
light. They are new doctrines, as the Word itself, when 
its spiritual treasures are unfolded, is to us a new Word, 
or as the regenerate man is a new man, and the spiritual 
life he lives a new life. So that, in reference to doctrines, 
the saying, “‘ Behold I make all things new,” is now fulfilled. 
Briefly to illustrate. From the literal sense of the Word, 
we know that the Divine Trinity appears to be a trinity of 
persons; and accordingly Christians have hitherto for the 
most part so believed and taught. But as we ascend from 
the letter to the spirit, the three persons disappear, and 
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only One Divine Person remains, in whom, nevertheless, is 
a trinity of essentials, signified by Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, —a trinity whose image and likeness may be seen 
in every regenerate man, and which is fitly illustrated by 
the soul, body, and their united action, or by the sun’s heat, 
light, and their proceeding operation. 

Again: from the literal sense, the Atonement (originally 
syllabled and pronounced At-one-ment) appears to be a nat- 
ural, forensic, ab extra affair,— the suffering of the inno- 
cent to appease the Divine wrath, and so to atone for the 
sins of the guilty. Hence it has been called a vicarious 
atonement. But as we rise above this sensuous appearance 
of truth in the letter, and grasp the spirit of the Word, 
this natural idea fades away, and a spiritual idea takes its 
place,—the idea of an internal and spiritual at-one-ment 
with our Father in the heavens. And this spiritual union 
is seen to be effected solely by the power of the Divine 
Humanity, or that living and perfect union of the Divine 
with the human, in the person of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Again: it appears from the literal sense as if the prom- 
ised second coming of the Lord was to be outward, personal, 
upon the natural clouds, and manifest to the natural eye; 
and this, too, has been the prevailing belief of the Chris- 
tian Church. But as we rise out of the letter into the spirit, 
this sensual view fades and disappears, and we perceive 
that the predicted second-coming is not to the outward 
sense, but is internal and spiritual,—a coming or mani- 
festation to human minds of the inner glories of the Word, 
—a coming, through the accumulated clouds of natural- 
ism, to the understandings and hearts of men, of the spirit 
and life, the wisdom and love of Him whose name is called 
“The Word of God.” And this inward coming of the Lord 
Jesus is, to every soul that experiences it, “with power 
and great glory.” 

So, again, of the Last Judgment. The prevailing view of 
this subject, it is well known, has been in strict accordance 
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with the teachings of the letter. But as we are borne by 
Swedenborg’s spiritual exegesis above the clouds of the lit- 
eral sense, the sotind of the archangel’s trump dies away 
upon the outward ear, and the still, small voice of God’s 
pure truth alone is heard within; and in. the place of fall- 
ing orbs, smoking continents, and ruined worlds, we behold 
only the upheaval, eclipse, and utter dispersion of those 
vain imaginings of men, which never had any solid foun- 
dation, and could not, therefore, endure. We see that the 
judgment referred to is internal and spiritual, executed 
upon the minds and hearts of men, and by means of the 
searching power of spiritual truth from on high. 

So also of the Resurrection. From the sense of the let- 
ter it appears as if the body —that which dies — were to be 
resuscitated ; and this, too, has been the general belief of 
Christians. But as we rise from the letter to the spirit, 
this carnal view is exchanged for one more elevated and 
spiritual. We see by the light of the spiritual sense that 
not the body, but the soul or spirit, is the man; and that 
the resurrection, therefore, is the separation or rising of 
the real man from the encumbrance of gross matter, and 
his entrance into the freer and more congenial realm of 
spirit, —into a world where all things are spiritual. 

So of the doctrine concerning heaven and hell. It can- 
not be denied that the literal sense of the Word represents 
both these as natural localities, — as having an outward ob- 
jective existence in the realms of space. But as we get 
within or above the letter, space vanishes, and we perceive 
that the heaven and hell of Scripture are not without, but 
within men,—in the soul. We perceive that they are not 
natural localities, but spiritual conditions, — not places, but 
states of life, for places correspond to states ;— heaven a 
state of supreme love to the Lord, which is the fountain 
of all other good loves in angels and men, with their ineffa- 
ble delights; and hell a state of supreme ‘self-love, which 
is the source and father of all other evil loves, with their 
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consuming and tormenting fires. Neither heaven nor hell, 
therefore, according to the spiritual sense, can be said to 
be here or there, for they exist not in natural space. They 
are everywhere where human spirits exist who are in a 
heavenly or a hellish state. Wherever a human soul is 
found whose ruling love is angelic, there is heaven; wher- 
ever the opposite kind of love bears sovereign sway, there 
is hell. 

And so with all the other doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion. The naturalism with which they have been imbued, 
more or less, from a too literal interpretation of Scripture, 
is dissipated in the light of Swedenborg’s spiritual unfold- 
ings, and these doctrines appear as altogether new. They 
are the old doctrines transfigured, or unveiled and exhibited 
in a new light and from a higher spiritual stand-point; and 
are designed and fitted, therefore, to raise Christians into 
loftier and more spiritual states. And central among all 
the other doctrines, as the sun is in our planetary system, 
stands the doctrine concerning the Lord,— the Divine Hu- 
manity,— the union of the Divine with the human for the 
redemption of our fallen race,— ‘God in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself.” This doctrine is all-pervasive 
in the great seer’s theology. It breathes through all his 
other doctrines, harmonizes them all, irradiates them all, 
vitalizes them all. It would require several pages fully to 
unfold and elucidate this great subject, involving as it does 
the philosophy of the Divine Incarnation and of human 
redemption and regeneration. I will only say here, that, 
according to Swedenborg, Christianity is nothing, or but a 
cold and hollow thing, without Christ himself; that he is its 
central Luminary, its living Force, its ever-present and vi- 
tal Power; that its doctrines were empty and dead, unless 
filled and vitalized by his quickening presence; that repent- 
ance, reformation, and regeneration were utterly impossible 
without him; that it is his spirit, his life, his power, alone, 
that can drive back the foul malignity of the hells, and 
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redeem humanity from their terrible infestations; that he 
is the ever-living and ever-present and only Redeemer and 
Saviour, —“ Immanuel, God with us.” - 

Another marked feature of Swedenborg’s theological sys- 
tem is his beautiful and substantial pneumatology,— a pneu- 
matology which, it has been well said, “ brings the shores of 
immortality so near that we can almost hear the chimes of 
the bells of heaven.” Outside of his writings, I know of noth- 
ing that really deserves the name of pneumatology. Talk 
of “the pneumatology of St. Paul”! It is to that of Swe- 
denborg as a mere farthing rush-light to the great orb of day. 
It cannot be denied that, to most Christians, however famil- 
iar with the writings of Paul, the spiritual world is a vague, 
shadowy, unsubstantial realm. They admit its existence ; 
but beyond that they have no doctrine concerning it. They 
believe in the immortality of the soul; but what the soul 
is, and whether it exists in the human form or in any form 
after it leaves the body, — whether it is subject to any laws 
and conditions, and if so, what, — whether it is capable of 
thinking, remembering, reasoning, and loving, — whether it 
grows old or young, or remains forever stationary, — wheth- 
er it has an objective world of its own, homogeneous with 
itself, — what is the precise nature of heaven and hell, and 
what the denizens of each delight in,— what are the em- 
ployments of spirits, if they have any, and what their bond 
of union with each other and with men on earth, — these 
and a hundred similar questions find no satisfactory answer 
in the old theologies. But Swedenborg answers them in 
the most explicit terms. He—or more properly the Lord 
through him—comes and rends the veil that hides the 
grand realities of the spirit-world. He brings that world 
near to us, proclaims its laws, exhibits its phenomena, in- 
troduces us to its inhabitants, reveals their social arrange- 
ments and the law that determines them, gives definiteness 
to what before was dim and shadowy, makes it a real and 
substantial world, — yea, more real than the world in which 
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we now live. With him the soul is the real man; the body 
that is laid off at death is only his outermost garment. The 
material world is shadow; the spiritual world is substance. 

And his pneumatology is as rational as it is substantial 
and definite. It builds itself impregnably upon the consti- 
tution and known laws of the human soul, and is in harmony 
with numerous phenomena recorded in the Bible, which at 
the same time it satisfactorily explains. Only admit that the 
soul is immortal, and that it cannot exist as a human soul 
except in the human form, and admit, also, the Scripture 
doctrine of a heaven of angels and a hell of devils, and Swe- 
denborg’s grand system of pneumatology in all its details 
results by a strict logical necessity. You cannot avoid even 
the snow and ice (not material, of course) in the region of 
those boreal spirits who were principled in the doctrine of jus- 
tification and salvation by faith alone ;— certainly you can- 
not, unless you are ready to deny the truth of these lines of 
the poet : — 


“ Tt is the soul’s prerogative, its fate, 

To shape the outward to its own estate : 

If right itself, then all around is well, 

If wrong, it makes of all without a hell. 

So multiplies the soul its joy or pain, 

Gives out itself, itself takes back again.” 
According to Swedenborg, this is true in the other world 
in a sense more nearly allied to that of the letter than the 
poet himself intended. There, every soul makes its own 
surroundings, and makes them in perfect correspondence 
with itself, — makes them lovely or loathsome, beautiful or 
deformed, according as moral beauty or moral deformity 
dwells within. This is the unvarying law. And is it possi- 
ble to conceive of any law more reasonable ? 

And so with all his disclosures concerning the spiritual 
world. They are all in agreement with reason, experience, 
observation, and the known laws of our inner life, as well as 
with the teachings of Holy Scripture. And it is worthy of 

VOL. XXVI. 28 
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remark here, that, although he enjoyed open intercourse 
with spirits for nearly thirty years, (if we may take his word 
for it,) yet his writings furnish the most salutary restraint 
to the practice, and the surest safeguard against the evils 
and dangers, of that modern necromancy miscalled Spiritual- 
ism, of any writings of which I have any knowledge, or have 
ever heard. 

I have said that Swedenborg teaches a spiritual Christian- 
ity ; and I will add, also, that what he teaches is no less 
rational than spiritual. He nowhere inculcates a blind or 
unquestioning belief. He would have us doubt, but not 
deny, the truth itself, until we are rationally convinced that 
it is truth. He never asks our assent to any doctrine that 
seems to us unreasonable. He insists on the faithful exer- 
cise of our understanding in matters of faith. Never exalt- 
ing reason above Revelation, he yet would have us regard 
our reason as one of God’s noblest gifts, and exercise it rev- 
erently in determining the true nature and meaning of Reve- 
lation. He addresses us as rational beings, never requiring 
us to surrender our own understanding to his dicta, and 
never threatening us with pains or penalties if we do not 
accept his teachings. He is positive; indeed, no writer was 
ever more so. He says in substance: “ I have seen, I have 
heard, Iknow. But examine for yourself what I say. Test 
it by the light of Scripture, and reason, and history, and ex- 
perience, and the accepted laws of the soul, and all known 
truth. And if you do not see it for yourself, if it approve 
not itself to your rational intuitions, then reject it, or at any 
rate do not accept it. This is your indefeasible right, your 
manifest duty.” He insists that the truths of the Word, 
which are the truths of Heaven and the Church, ought to 
be received rationally, that is, received with the understand- 
ing, and that a blind faith, or faith in the mere dictum of 
another, “is not faith, but only a persuasion.” ‘ Who can 
acknowledge truth and retain it,” says he, “unless he sees 
it? What is truth not seen, but a voice not understood ?” 
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He assures us that even in heaven no one believes any truth 
unless he sees it to be truth, that is, understands it. 
“Wherefore, when it is said to any angel that this or that 
is to be believed, although it is not understood, the angel 
replies, ‘Do you suppose me to be insane, or that you your- 
self are a god whom I am bound to believe? If I do not see, 
it may be something false from hell.’”’ (Ap. Ex., 1100.) 

So strongly does the great seer protest against a blind or 
unintelligent faith! So warmly does he encourage the ex- 
ercise of reason and understanding in matters of religious 
belief! So profoundly does he respect, and so earnestly vin- 
dicate, the great Protestant principle, the right of private 
judgment! And this right he would have us all assert with 
just as much freedom and boldness when we approach his 
writings, as when we read the writings of far humbler and 
less illumined minds. 

Swedenborg’s writings are also distinguished in an emi- 
nent degree for their marvellous searching power, and for 
their beautiful charity and catholicity. It is these charac- 
teristics, I think, which especially betray their heavenly ori- 
gin. They search the deep places of the unregenerate heart. 
They lay open its most intricate windings. They reveal its 
most secret and subtile workings. They bring to light its 
inmost motives. They reveal, too, with wondrous clearness, 
the way of salvation, — the nature and manner of regenera- 
tion. And much as they have ® say about faith and doc- 
trine, and positive and sharply defined as their doctrinal 
teachings are, they everywhere exalt charity above faith, life 
above doctrine. Without ever undervaluing the importance 
of sound doctrine, Swedenborg nowhere allows us to rest 
satisfied with this alone. With him heresies of the head are 
less dangerous, less damnable far, than heresies of the heart. 
‘“‘ Heresies themselves,” he says, that is, heresies of the head, 
“do not occasion a man’s condemnation, but an evil life.” 
He teaches that regeneration and consequent salvation are 
attainable in any church and under any creed which is hon- 
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estly believed to be derived from the word of the Lord. He 
lays down only three doctrines as absolutely essential to 
Christian fellowship. These are, the divinity of the Lord, 
the divinity of the Word, and the necessity of a good life, — 
a life according to the commandments. Life, — charity, — 
a state of disinterested neighborly love, —a meek, humble, 
trustful, Christlike spirit, — this he declares to be the end of 
all doctrine. And this life, this Christian spirit, he says, 
may coexist along with many doctrinal errors. And all who 
have this spirit, however they may differ in their beliefs out- 
side the limits just stated, belong to the family and household 
of Christ, are really children of the kingdom, and should 
acknowledge and be acknowledged by each other as breth- 
ren. Even the angels themselves, he informs us, do not all 
agree perfectly in their doctrinal beliefs. Yet they are all 
united in spirit; they are all bound together by the strong 
bonds of charity ; they are all one in Christ, for his spirit 
inspires and animates them all. And so he says: “ If charity 
were in the first place, and faith in the second, the Church 
would have another face; for then none would be called 
Christians but they who lived the life of charity.” ‘ In this 
case, too, every one would say of another, in whatsoever doc- 
trine or in whatsoever external worship he was principled, 
‘This is my brother; I see that he worships the Lord, and 
that he is a good man.’ ” 

But let it be remarked -¢that charity, as he expounds it, is 
an internal principle as well as an external act. It reaches 
inward to our motives of action. It consists in the faith- 
ful performance of all our duties from a religious prin- 
ciple. This he regards as the highest worship. ‘ By merely 
believing, and by merely loving,” he says, “the Lord is 
not worshipped, but by living according to his precepts.’ 
“The real worship of the Lord consists in performing uses ; 
and uses consist, during a man’s life in the world, in every 
one’s discharging aright his function in his respective sta- 
Tic er0:5 Frequenting the temple, hearing sermons, and 
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saying prayers, are also necessary things; but without the 
above uses they avail nothing, for they are not of the life.” 
(A. C., 10645, 7038.) 

Nor does Swedenborg condemn, or teach that the Lord 
condemns, even those without the pale of Christendom simply 
because they, have not the light of the Gospel. On the con- 
trary, he says that God has most graciously provided a 
medium of salvation for every people on earth; that there 
is a heaven for Mahometans and Pagans, though it is not 
precisely the same as the heaven of Christians; and that 
all in heathen lands who are careful to follow the light that 
is vouchsafed them, are saved,— and saved, too, precisely 
in the degree that they are faithful. 

Such is the large and benignant spirit of these remark- 
able writings. Such is the beautiful and heaven-born charity 
which they breathe. While no writer on theology was ever 
more affirmative than Swedenborg, or more positive in his 
doctrinal statements, no one, I am confident, was ever more 
tplerant, more catholic, more universal, more liberal than 
he in the best sense of that much abused word. And if 
his followers, or that class of Christians popularly known 
as Swedenborgian, fail to exhibit these characteristics in 
a marked degree, as I am constrained to admit that many 
of them do, the defect, I am sure, is not to be reckoned 
among the legitimate fruits of the writings they so much 
admire, but is to be credited solely to the infirmities of 


poor, fallen human nature. 
B. F. B. 


ORANGE, N. J., August 10, 1861. 


“ Eacu in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow, — 
Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart.” 


28 * 





FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


FAREWELL, sweet Summer! thou art fading now 
From wood and hill and sky, 

And, bidding us farewell, the weary earth _ 
In a wan grief doth lie, 

And Autumn comes, all wet with chilling tears,  . 


Although her regal face such beauteous radiance wears. 


Sweet Summer! I have lain upon thy breast 
When my heart ached with grief; 

Have come to thee all weary with unrest, 
And found a soft relief ; 

And, gazing on thy loveliness, keen pain 


Softened and passed away, and Faith arose again. 


I love thee, with thy tender, murmurous voice, 


Thy brilliant wealth of flowers, 


Thy tranquil dewy nights, and long, bright days, 


With warm and languid hours ; 
Thy many-tinted fields and whispering trees, 
Thy glancing birds and golden-winged bees. 


Farewell, sweet Summer! with a desolate dread 
I feel the clamorous winter drawing near ; 
Thou liest neath the fading sunset, dead, 
Yet one star watches, shining o’er thy bier ; 
And I do feel, though dark the earth may be, 
Though sunset fades to gloom so constantly, 


The stars in heaven shine on, serene, eternally. 





TREADING THE WINE-PRESS. 


TREADING THE WINE-PRESS. 


A SERMON BY REV. E. H. SEARS. 


ISAIAH Ixiii. 3: —‘‘I have trodden the wine-press alone.”’ 


No fact in the life of the Saviour impresses us more deeply 
than that of his utter solitude. For what solitude is like 
that of being alone in the midst of crowds, — among a great 
company, and yet so wide apart from it that the distance is 
infinite and impassable? He drew around him a band of 
disciples and believers ; but the one that stood nearest, and 
leaned on his bosom, remained in almost total ignorance of 
the being whom he followed, until after his death and resur- 
rection. He stood under a load of mortal anguish heavy 
enough to crush one of us to the earth, yet there was no one 
to help him bear it up, or even to know it was laid upon 
him. And when it was heaviest, and he went away by him- 
self and fell beneath it, no mortal was a witness to it, and 
even his disciples were fast asleep. 

No solitude is like his. And yet it represents a condition 
of human nature. For this very reason the Saviour bore the 
trial, that he might come to every one else who has the same 
trial to bear, and clothe him with strength from on high. 
For every one of us must bear it in our place and degree. 
The longer we live, and the more our being becomes indi- 
vidualized, the more shall we find ourselves alone. Every 
man is separated from every other man, and probably no 
person was ever perfectly understood by any other person. 
There are common tastes, feelings, sympathies; but at the 
same time there is an individualism that keeps apart, and 
refuses to yield itself to the crowd. No one knows his fellow 
a great way beneath the surface. There is something in you 
that has never been disclosed to your neighbor who sits be- 
side you,— something in him to which you are a stranger, 
and with which you cannot intermeddle. Looks, language, 
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actions, reveal a little, but there is that in every one which 
finds not a symbol nor a tongue. 

This fact has a very important bearing on the whole subject 
of human sorrow and trial. As your eye rests on almost any 
group of people whom accident may have brought together, 
you would see ordinarily nothing but cheerful appearances 
and salutations. Ifthe concourse were gathered from what 
are usually called the favored classes, — those, namely, who 
are not subjected to the hard necessities of toil, and have 
abundant leisure for enjoyment, — you will find, perhaps, not 
only cheerfulness, but hilarity and gayety. ‘ Happy peo- 
ple!” you would say. ‘ They taste the sweet without the 
bitter ; they drink the wine of life without the lees.” 

But could you follow that concourse as they separate one 
by one, and part off each to his own place and home, could 
you enter that home, and look back through the continuous 
line of its history, you would generally find that each went 
to some place of sorrowful recollections ; that in the sunshine 
of every house there was a blank spot, or it may be the out- 
lines of a grim and fearful shadow. I do not say that this 
will always be found true, at any one moment, of all the 
families you might name, but I say it is true of every family 
before its history is wound up. Not a hearthstone shall you 
find on which some shadow hath not fallen. Further than 
this, you will probably find there are few households which 
do not cherish some sorrow not known to the world; who 
have not some trial which is their peculiar messenger, and 
which they do not talk about except among themselves, 
Some hope that has been blasted ; some expectation dashed 
down; some wrong, real or supposed, which some member 
of the household has suffered ; trembling anxieties lest that 
other member will not succeed; trials from the peculiar 
temperament of somebody in the house, or some environ- 
ment that touches it sharply from without; some thorn in 
the flesh ; some physical disability that cripples our energies 
when we want to use them most; some spot in the house 
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where death hath left his track, or painful listenings to hear 
his stealthy footsteps coming on;— these, and a thousand 
other things, touch human hearts quick to feel for each 
other; and they render it certain that there is no house 
which must not some day have a secret shadow on its hearth. 

Further than this even: there is, perhaps, no individual 
who has not some trial which you know nothing about, and 
which perhaps no one knows but himself. This we may 
assume, — partly from the fact that there are struggles of 
the hidden life where none but God can be a helper, that 
there are doubts, fears, tremblings, disappointments, com- 
bats, hopes that rise and fall, which always gather about 
it, — partly, too, from the fact that the most pungent and 
wasting sorrows to which the human heart becomes a prey 
are the very ones that retire farthest inward, and refuse even 
to be breathed into the ear of friendship. 

This is quite as likely to be the case where Grandeur or 
Station have thrown their glittering semblances around the 
heart ; for very often it occurs that those who are poorest 
in inward satisfactions are more assiduous in making up for 
the same in those which are more external and more visible 
to the envious multitudes. 

I assume it, then, as an undeniable fact, that, while there 
are vast inequalities in appearances touching our natural 
allotments of sorrow and joy, yet when you lay off these 
appearances, and come to the naked facts of the case, it is 
quite otherwise. The secret sorrows of human hearts put 
them on ground of equality before God. And though no 
man’s trials are just like any other man’s, yet they are all 
his own, and every soul has its own secret burden to bear. 
There are common griefs and condolences; yet after these 
have all been talked over, each has something left which he 
has not shared with his neighbor, and that may be the very 
thing that touches him most nearly and tenderly. So that, 
while there are common burdens to be borne and common 
consolations to be shared, it is also true in a most important 
sense that every man must tread the wine-press alone. 
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Let us now see if we cannot derive some very important 
lessons from this economy of things. What are the teach- 
ings of these secret sorrows ? 

1. The first is this,—to cease from all those false com- 
parisons that breed discontent and envyings between man 
and man. Almost every individual at some period of his 
life seems to himself to be separated by Divine Providence 
to some peculiar hardship, and he wonders why this is so. 
Why am I singled out, and thrust beyond the circle of Di- 
vine favors? Why is it that I have this burden laid upon 
me, while this other individual and that other family send 
forth their little ones like a flock, and their children dance ? 
Very likely, if his feelings were candidly analyzed, he would 
find himself at issue both with his neighbor and his God, 
because, while he had failed, some one else had succeeded, 
and outstripped him in the race of life. He does not remem- 
ber that appearances serve as a protection to keep out the 
glare of the world from the sacred privacies of grief. If the 
protecting coverings were all swept away under which each 
one struggles with his lot and treads the wine-press alone, 
every pr@text for envy or discontent on this score would dis- 
appear, and every man would see that every other man was 
separated to some burden quite as peculiar as his own. 

And here we have room to remark on the admirable com- 
pensations of the Divine Providence. Every man has his 
own adversary to struggle with apart, and his own victory 
to gain, for the simple reason that God designs to educe 
from our diversified experience every variety of the graces 
and virtues. He never repeats himself in nature; but from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the lily of the vale, he seeks a fresh 
evolution and efflorescence out of his own grandeur and 
beauty, that infinite diversity may make up the infinite com- 
pleteness and harmony. Just so it is in human character 
and moral excellence. God never repeats himself here. 
He gives to each a varied experience. We march not in 
serried numbers to conquer a common foe. But he leads 
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us through separate paths, — each one to struggle with his 
own adversary alone, — that, when the victory is gained and . 
the crown of glory is won, each shall have in it a leaf or a 
chaplet which is unlike any other, so that all together may 
reflect every possible hue of the Divine loveliness. 

2. A second lesson comes to us from these secret sorrows. 
If the fact were pondered and appreciated as it should be, it 
would strengthen very much that bond of sympathy and 
brotherhood which ought to exist among all the members of 
the social state. I doubt whether in this our earthly con- 
dition we ever come to the feeling of sympathy and brother- 
hood without the consciousness of a common frailty and sor- 
row. You may reason with men, very finely plying the 
argument that we have one Father, that we are all par- 
takers of his nature, and therefore are all brethren. Very 
true, doubtless, but nobody cares for it in the day of his 
strength and his pride, and you never will melt any man’s 
heart towards his fellow by all this beautiful theorizing. 
But suppose some common calamity were to sweep over 
these people and bend them low, suppose some angel of 
sorrow were to pass over every house, and leave his victim 
bleeding, it would do more a thousand times to make every 
man feel that he is a part of every other man, than all this 
fine philosophy. But what I have put as hypothesis is sim- 
ple and sober fact, though the fact is veiled under thin and 
artificial disguise ; for I say to you that the angel does pass 
over every house and leave his victim bleeding; and if you 
could draw the curtain aside, you would see where he lies 
in pain. 

It was found, when one of the great ocean steamers was 
on the verge of shipwreck, the passengers, who represented 
almost every sect in Christendom, and who before had kept 
apart in groups, forgot all their sectarianism in the pressure 
of a common danger, and they knelt and prayed together as 
one family in Christ, about to be summoned to his bar. 
Precisely so it would be in the great voyage of life. Let 
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the fact be fully pondered, that there is no Utopian inde- 
pendence of the common lot, that there is a woe that 
presses down separately on every man’s soul, and that he, 
like myself, is wrestling hard with it, though it comes to 
each man in variant shape, and suited to his condition, —let 
this be pondered as it should be, and every man will look 
upon every other man as bound to himself by a more inter- 
esting and tender tie. Yea, when I meet the man of show 
and equipage, I shall not be found gazing so much on the 
glitter and the gilding, as musing with myself how it fares 
with that man under the protecting shadows where he treads 
the wine-press alone. 

There was once a fierce battle fought, and a glorious vic- 
tory won; and foremost in the battle, and most honored in 
the rejoicings of victory, was a brave old Count, whose heart 
and arm seemed both to be made of steel. The feast is over 
and the rejoicings are hushed, and the stillness of night has 
come down upon the plain. But lo! there is a taper burn- 
ing in the tent of the iron Count, while all but the guard 
have gone to rest. Why sleeps he not upon his laurels ? 
Why burns his lamp at midnight after the day has covered 
him with glory? They lift a corner of the curtain and look 
in, and lo! the iron Count sits alone over the body of his 
dead son, and great drops are standing in his eyes. A Ger- 
man poet has described it, and a German painter you know 
has put it upon canvas. And it describes very well what 
takes place after most of the conflicts of life, after the glory 
is won and the festivities are over, and the chief man among 
them treads the wine-press alone. 

3. A third lesson, and still more important. For aught 
that yet appears, there need have been no burden to any 
man which others might not share, no grief of the heart 
which he might not tell to his neighbor. And yet we have 
seen that every man is separated to his own burden, — that 
each has a reserved fund of trouble, which to him is a 
special dispensation. Now see the necessity of this! If I 
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could share everything with my fellow, I should have nothing 
left to share specially and sacredly with Him who bends his 
ear from the heavens for this very purpose. I should come 
to depend altogether on human aid ; in which case my mind 
would go out laterally to my fellows, and not upward contin- 
ually unto God. Every sorrow which you have that other 
people cannot understand ought to be a secret tie that binds 
you more closely and indissolubly to the throne. 

I doubt whether God ever won a soul to heaven on which 
he had not first let fall some separate drops of grief, which, 
from their very nature, are a secret between the soul and her 
God. This holds especially true of that sense of unworthi- 
ness, that haunting conviction of sinfulness, or a spiritual 
nature unrestored, which to many minds is the most pungent 
of all hidden sorrows, and which from its very nature no one 
can share, and few can comprehend. It is in these grap- 
plings with some secret woe, where all human help is un- 
availing and where no human eye must look in, that the 
soul lays. hold mightily upon God, and the strengthening 
angel comes down to her, and she finally prevails, and puts 
-on victory like a robe. This is the highest meaning, and this 
the grand result, of all secret troubles rightly improved. I 
doubt whether any saint, who has now passed on and holds the 
waving palm in his hand, without this economy would ever 
have gained the laurel and the crown. To be dependent on 
others for sympathy and comfort makes you weak; to be 
self-dependent makes you weaker still, for that fails you in 
the day of your greatest need; to become independent is a 
dream of your pride, for no such thing is possible; to be- 
come dependent on God makes you strong, yea, clothes you 
out of his own Almightiness, and draws you up into his 
safety and refuge. 


“‘ Lifted up and separated, 
On the hand of. God he lies.” 


There is a practice familiarly known in the churches as 
the “relation of experiences.” It is well sometimes, and 
VOL. XXVI. 29 
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under proper guards and limits. Indeed, I think with us 
there is no danger whatever, and that there is too little con- 
fidence of heart with heart, and too little conference on the 
highest themes. But when the whole heart’s experience is 
laid open, we always feel that piety has lost her special grace, 
and that the finest affections have been soiled by coarse and 
vulgar handling. As if God had said distinctly, “1 claim 
your special confidence. There is a region of experience 
where no priest shall come between us, where we will tread 
the wine-press and gain the victory alone.” And here pre- 
cisely is the spot where God fastens on the soul the chords 
which grapple her closest to his embrace. 

4. Yet one more lesson from these secret sorrows. They 
point the one great lesson, — the insufficiency of all human 
comforts to satisfy the cravings of the soul. That man whom 
your eye follows perhaps with envy, around whom successful 
fortune has piled up its ingots, or whom the crowds follow 
with applause, has precisely the same want which you have, — 
a spiritual need; and if that be not satisfied, there is a 
worm preying at the core of that man’s heart. And if he 
does not feel it now, he will feel it, with tenfold pungency, 
when this outward show of things has crumbled away like 
the framework of a dream, and the spiritual nature rolls up 
its awful mysteries into his consciousness. It may not come 
till after death. It may come sooner, and prophesy of the 
solemn possibilities within us. ‘ Why can I not make you 
sensible,’ said Madame de Maintenon (secret wife of Louis 
XIV.), and sadder words were never written, — ‘“ why can 
I not make you sensible of the uneasiness that preys upon 
the great, and the difficulty they labor under to employ their 
time? Do you not see that I am dying of melancholy in 
the height of fortune which once my imagination could 
scarce have conceived? Ihave been young and beautiful, 
have had a high relish of pleasure, and been the universal 
object of love. In amore advanced age I have spent years 
in intellectual pleasures. I have at last risen to favor; but 
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I protest to you that every one of these conditions leaves in 
the mind a dismal vacuity.” There is one secret, all-con- 
suming woe which preys on peer and peasant alike beneath 
the concealments of circumstance, — that of a soul unrecon- 
ciled to God. It becomes distinct in the consciousness and 
makes itself audible as earth recedes with all its shams and 
shows. It is the secret sorrow of many a heart too proud to 
own it to itself, and seeking diversion from itself by the 
trinkets of human vanity. 

Such are the lessons of these hidden sorrows. They are 
an antidote to all envy and false comparison. They are a 
bond to draw all families and individuals together in stronger 
sympathy. They are a special bond let down to every soul, 
on which it may be gathered closer to the feet of Mercy, and 
they teach mightily the superiority of inward riches over the 
trappings of outward circumstance. 

Finally, there is one passage of life through which we must 
pass alike, and in which there is no human arm to lean upon, 
no human ear in which to tell the secret of our troubled 
spirits. ‘All men,” says a living writer, “come into this 
world alone and leave it alone. Even a child has a dread, 
whispering consciousness, that, if he should be called upon to 
travel into God’s presence, no gentle nurse will be allowed 
to lead him by the hand, no mother to carry him in her 
arms, no little sister to share his trepidations. King and 
priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher and child, all must 
walk these mighty galleries alone. The solitude, therefore, 
which in this world appalls and fascinates, is but the echo of 
a far deeper solitude through which he has passed, and of 
another solitude deeper still through which he has to pass, — 
reflex of one solitude, prefiguration of another.” 

And yet this is rather the appearance of reality than the 
reality itself; for not alone shall we tread those silent and 
solemn galleries. We shall enter them alone; but happy is 
he who, when the curtain uplifts, shall see on the other side 
the wicket-gate in which stands the guiding and beckoning 
angel. 
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In April last we went out to battle against our enemies. 
We, every one of us who remained loyal to our country, — 
to these United States, — took then our stand for the coun- 
try against the disturbers of its peace and welfare. To the 
maintenance of its power, its honor, its unitedness, we are 
all, as citizens, pledged. There could be then, there can be 
now, no doubting, no neutral position; we are either the 
nation’s foes, or its defenders; if not its foes, then its de- 
fenders. And not a few, or a portion of us, but every one 
of us. Not only men, but women,—not only men and 
women, but children can contribute, and ought to contribute, 
some act or some word, however trifling, however seemingly 
insignificant, to the common cause. There must be, for our 
ultimate success, a union of hearts and hands. There must 
be a common yearning for the triumph of the state, and a 
common hostility to the rebellion against the state. Each 
one must not only say, but heartily feel, and not as a 
transitory emotion, but as an abiding sentiment: This is my 
country. This is my war. It is against me, against my con- 
victions of truth and justice, that foes have arisen and are 
fighting now. Let there be among them father or mother, 
or brother or sister, or son or daughter; as far as my duty 
is concerned, it matters not. God demands of me to stand 
up for his truth; and zeal for his truth must prevail over the 
callings of human affection. Nay, all the less because of 
my love for these dear ones dare I follow them wrong, or re- 
frain from opposing and striving to stay their hands raised 
for the committing of wrong. God speaks to me and in me, 
and bids me do what I can to maintain the Right, through 
all hazards, through all griefs, through all, however terrible, 
yet passing tumults, and transitory bitterness of bloody con- 
flict. If we succeed, I shall have wherein to rejoice forever. 
If we fail, and I survive to see the failure, when shall I cease 
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to despise myself, to regret my own short-comings, to mourn 
over my own backwardness to follow the Lord’s banner ? 

I take it for granted, you observe, that we are right, that 
God does lead us and bless us and cheer us, and will con- 
tinue to help us as long as we earnestly seek, and try to 
deserve, his help. And so you may charge me with a begging 
of the main question atissue. But I cannot —I cannot for 
the life of me —go through with the dreary task, so often 
repeated, of proving that we are doing right in arming our- 
selves, and bringing together every available resource to keep 
our nation safe and pure and strong and united. If by any 
speech or writing we could convince the deluded insurgents 
that they are wrong, then might we, full of rejoicing, speak 
and write even till breath and power failed us. But for us 
here, what need of logical proof? What greater proof, in- 
deed, can we ask than this marvellous joining of parties and 
oneness of sentiment, this union of hostile elements, —a 
spectacle, I believe, in our nation unprecedented since, in 
her natal hour, all men from North and South and East and 
West, with one impulse and one love, gathered around her 
matchless chief, her Washington,— whose name God grant 
we may now more than ever lovingly prize, and his example 
unhesitatingly follow! Proof now for us that our brave 
men have gone out to fight not for evil, but for good, — not 
for Satan, but for God! And in such a terrible business as 
war, be it remembered, there is no half-way principle. It 
must be either Satan’s work or God’s. Nay, we need not 
proof ; I should tire of making out proofs, you would tire of 
listening to them. Wondering silence, for the most part, best 
answers the rare man in our midst who demands them ; — 
except when in some slow town or out-of-the-way village the 
people, it may be by the reading of some openly or secretly 
traitorous sheet, have gotten themselves utterly befogged 
and bewildered, and need to have it calmly proved to them 
that this is not, as they insist on believing, primarily and es- 
sentially an Abolition war. Which if it were, I, and not 
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. only I, but the large majority of Union men, would be as 
ready to denounce as we are now to uphold and advance. 

For, to consider very briefly the special topic which we 
have fallen upon, whatever may be our opinions concerning 
the right or wrong of slavery, (and I, for one, have never 
been able to persuade myself that temporary forced bondage 
of a people in their native state, wretched and half-brute, is 
an essential violation of the Divine law, to be classed with 
murder, lying, swearing, and theft,) we are at least almost 
all of us agreed in desiring an early separation of two races, 
which, it is as clear as the day, cannot long live together on 
the same soil as perfect equals, simply because. they cannot 
and ought not to intermarry; and the restoration of the 
great body of blacks, for owr good at least as much as for 
theirs, to their former home. And nevertheless, however 
eagerly we may long for such a consummation, we must 
keep out the idea that this is directly a war against slavery, 
for emancipation. It is not so; it is a war for Union, and 
that at any cost. And though, in the process of reuniting 
and firmly cementing the Union, every slave should become 
a freeman, it would still be a war, not for emancipation, but 
for Union. This, if we would be consistent, — nay, if we 
would succeed,— we must ever maintain, as our govern- 
ment is steadily and righteously maintaining. 

And if it be replied, that slavery is the original cause of 
the war, and as such must be put down, let it be answered, 
as thousands and thousands of men who are now battling 
valiantly for us will answer, that, if we are going back to 
original causes, we must look about us for other elements of 
the strife, and remember that not only the slavery propa- 
gandists, but the advocates of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation, the men of unrestrained and virulent speech, 
have done much, more than they can easily answer for, to- 
wards bringing the present fearful woe upon us. 

But, in prosecuting the war, it will not do to go back to 
original causes. There is one question only, — the nation’s 
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life or its death. And as, in punishing offenders, the law 
does not stay to investigate all the causes of the offence, but 
simply seeks to investigate the fact and the manner of the 
offence, — and, moreover, does not chastise, but rather is 
willing for the time to work with, for the speedier apprehen- 
sion of the criminal, those who may have in some way, by 
speech or act, provoked the commission of the crime, — so 
we now simply seek to put down the men who have defied 
the law of the land, and are glad to join forces even with 
those whom we hold to have been by no means guiltless of 
the evil under which we groan. 

And it must be further observed, that, unless we make 
this the issue, Union against Disunion, loyalty to the gov- 
ernment against rebellion, and nothing else, we have no 
right to expect assistance from any slaveholding State. It 
is sheer folly, it is the very height of absurdity, to openly 
assert, or even insinuate, that a slaveholder cannot, as such, 
be heartily loyal, and at the same time to complain because 
he does not, at our bidding, renounce at once the system to 
which he has been bred, and in that way become or remain 
loyal, — to declare our earnest desire to keep the Southern 
Border States in the Union, and, in the same breath, to 
maintain that it is the object, or one of the objects, of the 
war to banish negro servitude from those States. A method 
more effectual of forcing such States from us cannot easily 
be conceived. And yet to such an end some of our public 
speakers, some of our public prints, constantly contribute. 
Witness, for example, these words from the pens of brilliant 
writers for a certain popular Magazine: “ The fiery tongues 
of the batteries in Charleston harbor accomplished in one 
day a conversion which the constancy of Garrison and the 
eloquence of Phillips had failed to bring about in thirty 
years.” And again: “ Henceforth the first duty of an Amer- 
ican legislator must be, by the use of all legitimate ‘means, to 
weaken slavery. Delenda est servitudo. What the peace 
which the South has broken was not doing, the war which 
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she has instituted must secure.” Suppose such sentences as 
these to meet the eyes of the true and valiant Kentuckian 
who lately visited us, and by his fiery eloquence aroused us 
to a renewed enthusiasm, and to stand to him, and conse- 
quently to those — not a few — whom he represents, as the 
expression of the public opinion of the entire North. Hardly 
with any heart, I think, would he— would they —continue to 
uphold our cause in a State which patriots are just rescuing 
from the hands of traitors. Not Anti-slavery, but Union, be 
it repeated, must ever be our watchword. We must be con- 
sistent in our cry, “No more parties!” Against the ten- 
dency to form an Abolition party of the whole North, the 
government firmly takes its stand. Nothing that counte- 
nances the suspicion that the war is waged against slavery as 
an institution will the government in its acts permit. Let 
it be our duty to imitate and second the government’s wise 
policy. Let us not foolishly seek to make a side issue the 
main issue, and delay the nation’s longed-for success and 
final peace, by widening the breach between the sections, 
and transforming perforce many present patriots into de- 
spairing insurgents. 

Those, indeed, whose anti-slavery sentiments overtop their 
love of country I do not wish here to notice, or to answer, 
save to insist that it is quite in opposition to their principles 
that our constituted rulers are at present acting. But they 
who, however strong their dislike of slavery, desire Union 
first, last, and always,— who would shrink with shame and 
horror from living as citizens of some dissevered fragment 
of a once glorious whole, — need to be constantly reminded 
that, while professedly advocating Union, they must beware 
of sowing more widely the seeds of Disunion. 

And if we would prove to those ignorant people so far 
away as not to have been moved, and, in spite of their preju- 
dices, convinced, by the sight of the thousands and the tens 
of thousands hurrying from store and farm and workshop 
and quiet home to maintain our threatened Liberty and 
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Law, we must be consistent, and, while one vital question is 
before us, keep to it, and drag in no other to interfere with 
its settlement. We have gone out to battle, and as long as 
the battle lasts we must not one moment forget for what we 
are fighting. 

But what we all want most is, to keep up good hearts. 
We need to realize, without any vain boasting, our indepen- 
dence, and, to this end, to be filled with the ever-strength- 
ening conviction that “the Lord our God is he that goeth 
with us, to fight for us against our enemies, to save us.” 
What such words as these mean, we can now, if we will, 
understand. We can understand, also, with what feeling 
David cried to his God: “ Blessed be the Lord my strength, 
which teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 
His foes were God’s foes. He knew God to be on his side. 
And so doubt not that God is with us. He must be with us, 
unless we confess that our opponents are right, and we are 
wrong. And if this conviction were deep in our hearts, we 
should soon get rid of our miserable dependence upon some 
foreign nation, this alternating exaltation or depression be- 
cause some foreign writer approves or condemns, cheers or 
discourages. We do right, we do well, when we rouse our- 
selves up to declare, in the right spirit, our independence of 
others. “Let England do what she will,” is not an empty 
boast, if there be spoken, after, the solemn announcement, 
“We follow the Lord’s leading.” It is not vain to say, if 
said religiously, in the fear of God, ‘ Let us all sooner perish 

together than yield.” Not those, at least, can be charged 
‘with any empty boasting, who— God bless them! — go 
straight forward into the very jaws of death unflinchingly ; 
not those wives, those mothers, who, willingly, with steadfast 
trust, send forth their beloved, perchance forever, from their 
sight. And as long as there are enough of these, and such 
as these, for that strengthening of our armies which still 
daily goes on, it is not an empty boast for us, as a people, 
to declare that, even to death, and utter destruction, we will 
fight for the right. 
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But no such utter destruction do I see before me. Dark 
and portentous is the cloud that hangs over us now; but 
there is brightness beyond, and we, if we are true to our- 
selves and to our God, shall see once more the glorious, 
peaceful light of the sun. Hither and thither drift the 
battle mists, but they shall be cleared, and the fields now 
stained and trampled shall again blossom and wave with the 
harvest. Face to face, steel to steel, brothers and kinsmen 
are fighting ; but there shall come a reconcilement and a 
forgetting, and the now loosened bond, whose severing both 
God and Nature forbid, shall be drawn once again fast and 
firm. 

Is that day far off, or is it near? God leaves the decision 
with us. Two stumbling-blocks, two rocks of offence, and 
none others of any moment, stand in our way. The one, 
party-spirit, in whatever form it find vent, — the tendency to 
make some secondary question of chief importance. This, 
for the present, — would it might be forever !— must be put 
down and kept out of sight. Over it we must all rise supe- 
rior. And the other is down-heartedness, the inclination to 
give up. Every doubt, every tremor, every spoken word 
of discouragement, even by the lowliest of a nation whose 
people are themselves rulers, retards the coming of the day 
of peace. The time asks, God demands, from each one of 
us, hopeful hearts, cheering speech, ready hands. 

J. G. W. 





WINGED WORDS. 


Birps wing the air; and like to birds 

Are free, thought-laden, winged words ; 

A nest to build or young to feed, 

The bird bears home twig, straw, worm, seed ; 
And words with love and wisdom fraught 
Build up the dwelling of the mind 

In men who are by all things taught. 
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MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


WE give place to the following communication, because it corrects 
one of our own mistakes. We quoted our friend’s lecture from mem- 
ory, and it seems made it overstate considerably the statistics of the 
Swedenborgians, as represented by the General Convention. 

Having shown, once for all, our estimate of the spirit of the sect 
as exhibited towards us, and as we suppose it will continue to be, 
we dismiss the subject altogether, and do not imagine we shall ever 
return to it. In taking leave of it, we make three reflections. 

Reflection first. That we do not believe there are any better peo- 
ple, or of purer Christian lives, than are found “shut in” by the 
Swedenborgian ecclesiasticism, and that when its hard shell which 
now separates honest minds breaks away, as it certainly will, the 
Paraclete will come to them in more abundant measure, and that we 
hope they will understand us, as we them, in the day when the sons 
of God are manifest to each other, and Christ makes up his jewels. 

Reflection second. There is no better ground, at least in this tran- 
sition age of the Church, for Christian men to stand upon and freely 
do their work, than the ground of good Congregationalism, or Liberal 
Christianity in its genuine, not its latitudinarian sense, and those who 
lightly abandon it are making work for future repentance. 

Reflection third. Till the walls of sect tumble down, and permit us 
to know each other, let us try, each in his sphere, to keep the breast 
open to the Lord Jesus, being sure that those who come nearest 
to him come nearest to each other, and will so find themselves when 
the tumble-down of the walls is accomplished. 

- Our friend Barrett’s language takes point and vigor from some of 
his personal experiences, but there is no unkindness in it, as every 
one knows who knows the goodness of his heart. 


Messrs. Epirors : — May I be permitted to correct a slight inac- 
curacy (not your fault, I suppose, but the fault of some reporter) in 
the last number of your Magazine? In a foot-note on page 264 you 
say: “ Rev. B. F. Barrett stated, in a public lecture, that the New 
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Church represented by the ‘General Convention’ numbers in the 
United States sixty societies, averaging about fifty members each.” 
On turning to my manuscript, I find that the passage referred to 
(and I cannot suppose it was differently stated in the delivery) 
reads: “ New Church societies have been organized, but they have 
not multiplied rapidly, and their growth has generally been slow and 
feeble. Their number at this time in our country does not exceed 
sixty in all, and these not averaging, probably, more than fifty mem- 
bers each.” This statement you will see — although I was not 
aiming at mathematical precision —does not differ essentially from 
your own statistics, given on the same page with the above note. I 
was speaking in my lecture, not of the number of the New Church 
societies in connection with the “ General Convention,” but of the 
entire number of New Church societies in the United States. And 
on turning to the published statistics for 1859, which were before me 
at the time I was writing, I find the whole number of societies at 
that time to be fifty-seven. Several of these — and two or three of 
them the largest societies in the country —are not connected with 
the “ General Convention,” and cannot be said to be represented by 
it, not being at all in favor of its church polity. From the printed 
statistics of the same year, I find the societies which reported to the 
Convention, either separately or in connection with some Association, 
to be forty. Of these, however, several are so small as hardly to 
deserve the name of societies, not numbering over a dozen members 
each. 

Permit me further, now that I am writing, to express my great 
surprise that the editors of the Boston “ New Jerusalem Magazine,” 
who cannot be ignorant of the actual condition of the so-called New 
Church in our country, should have invited, and even compelled, 
such a humiliating exhibit as you have given ; and if the whole truth 
were told, it would, I am very sorry to say, be more humiliating still. 

This I state as a New-Churchman, who prizes the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem above all price, and one who has not “stood aloof” 
from its organization, but became intimately connected with it more 
than twenty years ago, and who has enjoyed unusual opportunities of 
learning its character, condition, and wants. And after these many 
years of observation and experience, I am free to say,—and the 
remark may be instructive and useful to some of your readers, — 
that, had I been half as well acquainted with this New Church eccle- 
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siasticism, its animus and its workings, some twenty years ago, as I 
am now, I too should have “ taken precious care to keep aloof” from 
it. Certain it is, that I never would have connected myself in any 
way with the Swedenborgian sect. And although I might differ from 
you somewhat in opinion as to the real cause of that state of things 
in our communion which is so much to be deplored, I must acknowl- 
edge the substantial truth and justice of all else you have said about 
the New Church, while I cordially thank you, as I believe hundreds 
of others will, for your honest and faithful words. 


Yours truly, 
B. F. BARRETT. 
ORANGE, October 3, 1861. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


How much nobler a man becomes for having loved a noble 
woman! Who but the lover and husband of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning could have written the following verses? — well charac- 
terized by the North British Review as “a carolling little song that 
quite sings of itself, and, once it gets into the head, makes the 
brain a sort of music-box, that some sprite keeps starting off on 
a sudden.” 


“ There ’s a woman like a dew-drop, she’s so purer than the purest; 

And her noble heart’s the noblest, yes, and her sure faith’s the surest: 
And her eyes are dark and humid,*like the depth on depth of lustre 

Hid 7’ the harebell ; while her tresses, sunnier than the wild grape cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted marble : 

And her voice’s music! call it the well’s bubbling, — the bird’s warble. 


“ And the woman says, ‘ My days were sunless and my nights were moonless, 
Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark’s heart’s outbreak tuneless, 
If you loved me not!’ and I who (ah for words of flame) adore her! 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her, — 

I may enter at her portal soon as now her lattice takes me, 

And by noontide as by midnight, make her mine as hers she makes me.” 


HYMNOLOGY. 


WE presume there are not more than three hundred hymns that 
are ever sung in our churches. It would be safe at least to say 
that there are no more than that which deserve to be. Are we 
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never to have this gold sifted out from the sand among which it 
lies, and a Hymn-Book compiled which we can use without losing 
so much time in tumbling over the leaves? From the Cheshire 
Collection, from the bulky compilation of Dr. Huntington, from the 
smaller one of Longfellow and Johnson, containing less sand than 
is found in most collections, but with some good old hymns wretchedly 
tinkered, and from the collection of Dr. Robbins, in which Watts 
is more largely restored, one collection might be made with nothing 
but the gold preserved. 

The Unitarian Hymn-Boeks seem to us too exclusive and too 
chary as to orthodox evangelical phraseology. The following hymn, 
which will probably be new to most of our readers, is pronounced 
by the New-Englander “unsurpassed in the English or any other 
language,” and “as near perfection as an uninspired composition 
can be.” It was written by A. L. Hillhouse, brother of the well- 
known poet Hillhouse, and erroneously ascribed to the latter. With- 
out by any means agreeing with the critic in such extreme praise, 
we certainly think it must come home to a sense of sin newly for- 
given with indescribable tenderness. It does not of necessity in- 
volve the vicarious theory of atonement. 


“ Trembling before thine awful throne, 
O Lord, in dust my sins I own! 
Justice and mercy for my life 
Contend! 0, smile and heal the strife ! 


“ The Saviour smiles! upon my soul 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll ; 
His voice proclaims my pardon found, 
Seraphic transport wings the sound. 


“ Earth has a joy unknown in heaven, — 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels, never dimmed your sight. 


“ Ye saw of old on chaos rise 
The beauteous pillars of the skies ; 
Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 
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“ Bright heralds of the Eternal Will, 
Abroad his errand ye fulfil; 
Or throned in floods of beamy day, 
Symphonious in his presence play. 


“ Loud is the song, — the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain, — 
And dying echoes, floating far, 

Draw music from each chiming star. 


“ But I amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine: 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear.” 


The following, from the collection of Rev. T. L. Harris, which we 
noticed recently, and which we fear we hardly did justice to, has 
lingered with us sweetly ever since reading it. 


DELIVERANCE. 


“ We cannot touch thy hands and side, 
As Thomas did of old; 
But, Jesus, may we still abide 
Within thy bosom fold! 


“We cannot weep as Mary did, 
To balm thy sacred feet, 
But may our lives in thine be hid, 
And odors yield more sweet. 


“ We cannot move as Peter moved 
Beside thee on the flood ; 
Thy breath that sea and storm reproved 
Pour through our bosoms, God ! 


“ We cannot lean as John reposed 
Upon thy human breast ; 
But thy heart’s heaven is now unclosed ; — 
In it our hearts would rest. 


“ Be ours, with graces all divine, 
Thy image to express ; 
No life, dear Lord! no life but thine, 
Of sinless holiness.” 
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FIRST AND LAST. 


Tue first, —the last, — what words are these! 
The first green leaflets on the trees, 

The late brown flutterers in the breeze, 
The last, last leaf the sad eye sees 

When Autumn yields to Winter's might, 
And the year sleeps to dream all night 
Of fairy Spring and Summer bright, — 
Of these I think when First and Last 

I read or write ; and o’er the past 

Of my life’s year a thought I cast. 
When life’s last leaf is blown away, 
What word shall the Fruit-gatherer say 
Of growth and fruitage day by day ? 
Through life till then His help I pray. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


My autograph you ask. You have it now, 
Long ago written, — for my life on yours 
Has made a mark, we know not when nor how, 
Indelible, and while your life endures, 

Even forever, something in that trace 

Which naught writ over it can e’er efface 
From memory’s palimpsest, will make you be 
What you would not have been if not for me. 
Is this a singular, peculiar power, 

Given to me alone ? No, even as mine 

Is your own life, are lives that every hour 
Touch one another. O for help divine 

That we on one another’s lives may write 
Invincible spells of love and truth and might ! 


REFLECTIONS. 


Weak men spurn advice; wise men profit by it. 


The way to have work well done is for every one to do a little 
more than his share. 


Duty confronts us wherever we turn; it is ubiquitous, like its 
Author. 
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To-morrow cannot do to-day’s work without neglecting its own. 


A slight excitement often helps a man to shake off sluggishness 
and indecision. 


Forms which have survived their usefulness resemble a snake’s 
old skin hanging round his new one. 


If a man would maintain self-control in emergencies, he should 
strive to maintain it habitually. 


Studied peculiarities of style, like studied peculiarities of dress, 
are usually tricks of the weak and vain to attract attention. 


It may not be true that the best man is the happiest man, for 
happiness depends much on temperament; but is it not true of every 
individual, that the better he is, the happier he is? 


Satire is kéenest when edged with courtesy. 


The existence of evil is discouraging, but the thought that we can 
limit it is encouraging. 


Envy of others’ good poisons our own. 
Fashion demands new dresses and second-hand thoughts. 


The white-haired think the gray-haired young. 


Our happiness depends as much on the kindness which we show, 
as on that which we receive. We lighten our own troubles by try- 
ing to lighten those of others. 


Whatever impairs self-respect impairs moral energy. 


The acts for which a man of merit receives praise are only the 
representatives of many others for which he has received none. 


We think too little of others’ difficulties, and too much of our own. 
No one can afford to make enemies unnecessarily. 


A man should be humble because of what he is, and hopeful be- 
cause of what he may become. 

Judicious yielding often effects more than direct opposition, for, 
in many cases, if a man thinks he can have his own way, he is less 


likely to insist on having it. 
E. W. 
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THE HOURS. 


Tue hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each moment’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


The poison or the nectar 

Our heart's deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift, 

And leave us in the field. 


And some fly by on pinions 
Of gorgeous gold and blue, 

And some fly in with drooping wing 
Of sorrow’s darkened hue. 


So teach me, Heavenly Father! 
To spend each flying hour, 
That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower. 
ORIOLE, in the New York Evening Post. 


“ COSMOGONY.” 


Tue last of the very carefully prepared and very suggestive and 
interesting papers bearing this title, is crowded from our pages the 
’ present month, to appear in our next number. 
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Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James 
Waker, D. D. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. — Have 
you ever had your attention asked for an estate which has been 
suffered to lapse into utter confusion, the buildings in various stages 
of decay, the fields worn out by slovenly culture, the fences more 
or less dilapidated, the vegetation rank here and starveling there, 
the promise of a harvest the remotest and slightest possible? And 
have you presently had occasion to observe the wonderful success, 
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even in such circumstances, of a born organizer, a man of energy, 
tact, and skill, who knows how to work to advantage, and to set 
others at work? What boundless satisfaction in watching the thrifty 
worker as, little by little, at first and then very rapidly, the chaos 
becomes a cosmos. We are amazed to find how much there was 
under all the rubbish and the ruins that was really sound and valu- 
able. One who should turn from much of the popular religious 
literature to these Sermons would experience a satisfaction of this 
kind. We can well believe that clear-headed persons must often 
find what is written or spoken upon religious subjects hopelessly con- 
fused, uncertain, involved, cumbered, without basis, or at best with 
very shaky foundations. Honestly they would like to know what 
you would be at. They must say to themselves, Surely that state- 
ment is very obscure, that reasoning cannot be sound, those alleged 


facts would seem hardly to have been verified; and how we forever 
compass the subject about and about, and never are really brought to 
it face to face! Unspeakable will be the relief for such sufferers, if 
only these Sermons come into their hands. 

Dr. Walker never gives you the uncomfortable impression of a 
man who is trying to do a little more than he can, to grapple with a 


subject which is over large, to cover more ground than he can hold, 
so speak a little louder than is easy or natural for him. He seems 
to say to you, Just so much of all this which looks so confused is. 
well ascertained, and there is a great deal more that is well ascer- 
tained than you may at first have supposed ;— there! so much is 
solid ; don’t you see that we have touched bottom there ?—don’t you 
hear the steel ring upon the granite? Don’t you see those clear, 
sharp outlines? You may live accordingly or not, but so much is 
real, so much you cannot get away from. The hearer or reader 
assents, and if he is an honest man you will not hear him either de- 
preciating or patronizing Christianity any more, whether (and this 
may be still a question) he is stirred to any enthusiastic discipleship 
or not. 

These Sermons are easy reading, because they cannot have been 
easy writing. No such wonderful clearness of statement, no such 
simplicity in the treatment of abstract themes, ever came without the 
most conscientious painstaking brought again and again to bear upon 
the same point, until the thing to be said was said in the very words 
of all others, and those neither too many nor too few. The Dis- 
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courses are an exceedingly valuable contribution to our homiletical 
literature, and we would suggest amongst the charities of the day a 
fund for placing a copy of the volume in the hands of every sensa- 
tion preacher in this sorely vexed Christendom. It might suggest 
to many a “smart man” to strike out every other word in his ser- 
mons, and to change all the rest for others more intelligible and 
appropriate. E. 


The Rejected Stone: or Insurrection vs. Resurrection in America. 
By a Native of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Company. 
1861.— Until it can be shown that the rebellion which is in progress 
in our country is too strong to be put down under the existing con- 
stitution of society, the time has not come, as we judge, for inaugurat- 
ing on our part a radical revolution, and we think that our emancipa- 
tionists would do wisely to adhere to the policy which commended 
itself to them at the opening of the ‘war, in still abstaining from 
pressing their favorite methods. 

It will be well to have a real, unquestionable victory to use ; then 
we will ask, What shall we do with it? All are agreed that the 
rebellion is to be put down with an iron hand; we are a great way 
off from that now, and if we begin to reconstruct, or even to talk of 
reconstructing, our nation just at present, we shall want a Dictator at 
once. President Lincoln is unquestionably an honest man, but we 
have seen no evidence yet that either he or his Secretary is equal to 
an extraordinary enterprise of this sort. Even the measure pro- 
posed by Fremont, much as it seemed to be needed, and welcome as 
it was to us, was hardly a practical measure, as will be plain to any 
one who will suppose the case of a loyal slaveholder living by the 
side of a rebel slaveholder, the slaves of the one still in bondage, the 
slaves of the other set free. Such a condition of things would hardly 
be endured. When the time comes to proclaim emancipation through- 
out Missouri, as a military necessity, with the offer of compensation 
to men of approved loyalty, the case will be very different. 

For these reasons we cannot agree with the doctrine of this very 
spirited pamphlet. E. 


We have received very able and interesting Discourses by Rev. 
Drs. Dewey and Hedge, delivered on the National Fast Day. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields publish the Sermon of Dr. Dewey, and 
Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co. that of Dr. Hedge. E. 





